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Taxes & Contributions. 


Shewing the Nature apd Meaſures of 
Crown-Lands, | | Penalties, 


Aſletments, | Monopolies, 
Cuſtoms, | | Othces, 


> Tythes, 
Poll-Moreys, | Railing of Coins, 
Lotterics, Harth-Money, 


Benevolence, , © Excize, ec. 
With ſeycral interſperſt Diſcourſes and Digreſſions concerning 


V/airs, h Beggars, 
2 Church, | | Enſurance, 
Li tvcifities, | Exportation of {yy;%?” 
Rents and Purchaſes, | Free-Ports, 
Utury and Exchange, 1 | Coins, 


Banks and Lombards, þ-1 Houfing, 
Regiſtries for Con- | | Liberty of Conſci- 
Veyances, 14 ence, &c. 


The ſame being frequently applied to the preſent 
State gud Aﬀairs 0 LRE LAND. 


_ = » 

London,Printed for Nath. Brocke,at the Angel for- +» 
merly in Cornhill, nc:v in Gre/ham- College, going into the 

Exchange from Biſhop/gareſtreer. 1667, 


The PREFACE. 


| Oung and vain perſons, though per- 

@H haps they marry not primarily and 
%» 9 onely on purpoſe to get Children, 

much leſs to get ſuch as may be fir 
for ſome one particular vocation ; yet havin 
Children, they diſpoſe of them as well as they 
can according to their reſpeQtive inclinations : 
Even ſo, although I wrote theſe ſheets but to rid 
my head of ſo many troubleſome conceits, and 
not to apply them to the uſe of any one particu- 
lar People or Concernment 3 yet now they are 
born, and that their Birth happened to be about 
the time of the Duke of Ormond's going Lord 
Lieutenant into Ireland,] thought they might be 
as proper for the canſideration of that place, as 
of any other, though perhaps of efte& little 
enough in any. ; 

Ireland is a place which muſt have ſo great an 
Army kept up in it, as may make the Iriſh defiſt 
from doing themſelves or the Engliſh harm by 


their future Rebellions. And this great Army 
A 2 muſt 


-4 
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muſt occaſi ion, great and- heavy |  Leavies 5 upon. a 
poor people and -waſtsd-Countrey 3: itis there: 
fore not amils that Ireland ſhould underſtand the 
nature and meaſure of Taxes and'Contributions. 

2. The Pariſhes of Ireland do much want Re- 
gulation, by uniting and dividing them ; ſo as 
ro make them fir Encloſures wherein to plant 
the Goſpel : w herefore what I have ſaid as'to the 
danger of ſupernumerary Miitters, may alfo be 
ſeaſonable there , when the new Geography we 
expect of that and ſhall have afforded means 
for the- Regulation 3 abovementioned. 

- Thegreat plenty of Trelandl will but-undo 
it, Bk a way be found for advantageous Ex- 
portations, the which will depend upon rhe due 
meaſure of Cnftom and Exerze hete treared on. 

4. Since Ireland 1s ndtrupetpted in the 
whole ;, andſince the Governmentithere can ne- 
ver be life without chart eable Armies, until the 
major part of che" Fhltab tants bviEnglith; whe- 
| ther by carrying over! theſe; or hd ring 
the other; I think there can be-no'better en- 
contagetnent'to'draw Engliſh -rhither ,*then to 
ct themkn6w , that the Kings Revenue tbeing 
above &'part of the whole Wealtly, Rent, and 
proceed ef the Natiotr z that the Publick Charge 
n 
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in the next Age will be no more fele there 
then that of Tytlies is there ; and that as the 
Kings Revenue encreale, ſo the cauſes of his 
Expence will decreale proportionably, which 
1s a double advantage. 

6. The employing the Beggars in England 
about mending the. High-wayes ,and making 
Rivers Navigable will make the Wool and 
Cattle of Ireland vend the better. - 

7. The tull underſtanding of the nature of 
Money, the cft-&s of the various ſpecies of 
Coins, and of their uncertain values, as alſo of 
railing or.embafing them 1s a. learning moſt 
proper for Ireland, which hath been lately 
much and often abuſed for the want of it: 

8. Since Lands are : worth bur-ſix or feven 
years purchaſe, and'yet'twenty years juſt croſs 
the Channel; twere :good che people:of Fre- 
land knew the reaſons hou it. at a*time when 
there 1s4means of help. 1) 

\ Laſtly; «& any 'may Lach aby Notions which 
probably may - be 'good for Ireland;he may 
with moſt advantage expole them to-publick 
examination now, hen the Duke of Ormond 
15 Chief Governoue :#or; : ; :. 

- 1, HiE Grace knows that Countrey perfectly 
= well 


' "Frefdce, 

-well-as*well in times and matters of peace as 
War, and underſtands the Intereſts as well of 
particular perſons, as of all and every factions 
and parties ſtruggling witheach ather in that 
Kingdom ; underſtanding withall the ſtate of 
England,and alſo of ſeveral Forreign Nations, 
with reference to Ireland. 

2. His Grace hath given freſh demonſtration 
of his care of an Engliſh Intereſt in Ireland,and 
of his wiſdom-in reconciling the ſeveral croſs 
concernments there ſo far as the ſame is poſli- 
ble. 

3- His Graces Eſtate in Lands there is the 
greateſt that ever was in Ireland, and conſe» 


quently he is out of the danger incident to 
thoſe Proreges againſt whom Cambden (ayes, 
Hibernia eft ſemper querula; there being no 
reaſon for ones getting more Land , who hath 
alrcady the moſt of any. 

4. Whereas ſome chief Governours who 
have gone into Ireland, chicfly to repair or 


raiſe fortunes , have withdrawn themſelves 
again when their work hath been done ; not 
abiding the clamors and complaints of the 
people afterwards : But his Crace hath given ' 
Hoſtages to that Nation for his good Govern- 


ment, 


The Pro ; 
ment, and yet hath taken away aforechand ail 
fears of the contrary. | | 

$. His Crace dares do whateyer he under- 
ſtands to be fitting,even to the doing of a ſin- 
gle ſubje& Juſtice againſt a Confederate mul- 
titude 3 being above the ſiniſter interpreta- 
tions of the jealous and' querulous ; for his. 
known Liberality and Magnificence ſhall ever 
keep him free from the clamor of the people, . 
& his through-tried fidelity ſhall fruſtrate the 
force ofany abdolous whiſperings in the Ears- 
of His Majeſty. 

6. His good acceptance of all ingenious en.. 
deavours,ſhall make the wiſe men of this Eaſt- 
ernEngland be led by his Star into Ireland, and 
there preſent him with their choiceſt advices, 
who can moſt judiciouſly ſele& & apply them. 

Laſtly, this great perſon takes the great 
Settlement in hand, when Ireland is as a white 
paper,when there fits a Parliament moſt affe- 
Gionate to his perſon, and capable of his. 
Counſel, under a King curious as well as care- 
ful of Reformation; and when there is op- 
portunity, to paſs into pofitive Laws whatſo-. 
ever is right reaſon and theLaw of Nature. 

Wherefore by applying thoſe Notions un- 


r@- 


ve 4FeJ ace. 
to Ireland, 1 think I have harped' upon the 
right ſtring, and have ſtruck whilclt the Iron 
1s hot ; by publiſhing them now, when, if 
ever atall, they be uſeful. I would now adver- 
tile the world. that I do not think I can mend 
it, and that I hold it beſt for every mans par- 
ticular quiet, ro letit Vad-re ſicut wult ; | 
know well , that res nolunt male adminiſtrari, 
and that Clay I what I will or can ) things will 
have thcir courſe, nor will nature be cozened : 
whercfore what ] have writ, (asIajd bctore) 
was done but to calc an: drow wer my let, my 
head having bin impregaac-d -yitl, rh: {+ things 
by the daily talk I hear aboric advan 4 and 
regulating Trade, and by che murmurs bout 
Taxcs, &c. Now whether whar | } avciuid be 
conterhned or cavilled at, I care not, being of 
the iame mind about this.ce ſome thrivmg men 
arc concerning the proftulenels of: their. Chil- 
dren ;, tpr as they take pleaſure to get even 
what they belicve will be afterwards pilled a- 
gainlt the wall, ſo do I to write, what I ſul- 
ped will Gghific nothing : Whereforethe race 
being not-to the ſwift, &c. but time & chance 
happening to all men, ;I leave the Judgment 
of the whole to the Candid, of whole correGis 
on I thall never be impatient. The 
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A N Enumeration and deſcription of the ſeveral Branches of 


the Publick Charge. Page 1, 

The maintenance of Governours ought to be in greater ſplendour 
then private Callings can reach to, Ibidem 
The honour of being truſted, and the pleaſure of being feared, is re« 
ward enough for ſome Offices. P« 2. 
The Paſtorage of Souls ought to be 4 Pablick Charge even upon 4 
Civil Account, Ibid. 


T be uſe of Schools and Univerſities as they are 4 publick charge. 3. 
The common and general Cauſes, which encreaſe and aggrayatcthe 
barthen of paying T axes. Ibid, 
The Cauſes that excite Forreign and Offenſive Wars, - 
The Cayſes of Defenſive and Civil Wars, 5 
A Cauſe of unneceſſary 'Vecleſtaſtical Charge ju the not (ting of Pa- 
riſhes accor ding to the Alterations which have been in Religion 
and Trade. | 6 
That five thouſand Pariſhes are enough for England and Wales, ſo 
a to give unto each but a thouſand Pariſhioners, and ſo 4s that 
none need go'two- miles to Church. Ibid. 
Antiquated Offices, and overgrown Fees a Canſe of unneceſſary 
Charge in the Government, and ad minifly ation of Juſtice, $8 
Regiſters for Conveyances of Lands, and Depoſitories for moyeable 
Pawns, 4s alſo Banks of Money will leſſen the Charge of Law- 
ſuits and Writing c. 9 
How the number of ſuch « relate to the Faculty of Medicine =y 
be adjuſted. | Ibid. 
How the number of Students in the Univerſities intending to make 
Learning the way of th eir Ny be adjuſted, 10 


' The Index. 


4n Uſe propounded for the choice Pariſh-Children and Found- 
lings, to force on an uſeful Work, which hath hitherto been but 


perſunttorily purſued, Ibid. 
Ibat the nuniber of unnec:ſary Merchants and Retailers be re- 
trenched. Ibid. 


The careful Maintenance and Education of expoſed Children, and 
concealing their names and Families, is 4 matter of great 
con/equence. Il. 

A propoſal of ſeveral Employments, for Begg ars and ſuch 4s have 
now no Work. Ibid. 

Great Works of Labour though in themſelyes unneceſſary, are ne- 
yertheleſs of advantage to the Publick, I2 

The mending of Highwayes, building Bridges and C auſeys, and 
the making of Rivers Navigable in England, would make En- 
gliſh Horſes .an exportable Commodity, andhelp to vend the 


Commodities of Ireland. 13 
The Cauſes of unquiet bearing of T axes, viz. Ibid. 
Firſt that the Sovereign exatts too much. 14 
Secondly, That Aſſeſsments are unequally laid, Ibid. 
Thirdly, That the Moneys levied are yainly expended. Ibid. 

ourthly, Or given to Fayorites. 15 
Fiſthly, Ignorance of the Number, Trade, and Wealth of the 
people, Ibid 
S$:xthly, Ob[curity about the right of impoſing. 16 
Seventbly, * 16S, of people ht of impoſing Ibid. 
Fightly, Scarcity of Money, and confuſion of Coing. Ibid. 
Ninthly, That ſcarce an hundredth paxt of the Riches of this R4- 
ron is Coined Bullion , | . Ibid, 
Tenthly , the non-acceptance of Some Commodities in ſpecie in 
diſcharge of T axes. | ibid. 


The Conſequences of a Taxes too beavy if there be too much Money 
in 4 Nation, which may be ; or if there be too little, and that et» 
ther in a State well or ill governed, 17-18, 1 

The firſt way of providing for the Publick Charge, is the excinding 
or ſetting apart of 4 proportion of the Territory, in the nature 
of Crown-Lands. 19 

The ſecond is taking away the ſame proportion of the Rents of a 
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' Lands. 29 
The N ation is happy where ether of the [aid two wayes is prattiſed 
ab ant'quo, and upon original agreement, and not exatted as 4 
ſudden contingent Surcharge upon the people, Idid. 
The Owners of ſettled Rents bear the Lurthen of a Land. T ax,or 
Aſſeſsment ,cthers probably gaining thereby, Ibid. 

A Land-Tax upon free Eſtates reſolves inte an Excize upon Con- 
[umptions. 21 
Aﬀſeſsment, upon Houſing,more uncertain then that of Land, Hou» 
ſing being of 4 dowvle nature, viz, either an mſtrument of gain, 
07 Way of expence. Ibid, 
The heavy Taxing of Houſing no diſcouragement to new Buildings , 
nor is the diſcouragement of new buildings any means to pre- 
vent the poptlonuſn:ſs of a City | 22 
Prohibition to bu1id upon new Foundations ſeryes onely to fix the 
Ground-plot of 4 © uty. Idid. 
The reaſon why the City of London remoyes its Ground plot 
Weſtward. 4 Ibid. 


That 'tis probable the King of En:lands Palace will in proceſs « Fo” 


time be tawards Chelley, | « 23 
That the preſent Seat of London will the greatefl Conhabit att- 


on of people ever whilſt this Jſland ts inhavited, Ibid. 
The nature and natural Meaſures of the Rent of Land , Computed 
. in Commodities of the growth of the ſaid Land Ibid. 
The par between food or other proceed of Land, and Bullion or 
Con, 24 
The Par between Gold and Silver, Idid. 


Gold and Silyey -are not natural Standards of the Values of the 
Ta Lt45., | 25 
The prime Cenomination of the ta: yvice are but two, viz. Land 

and Labuur, as the Denominations of Money in England are 


Pounds, Shillings, Pence, Ibid, 
Of the Par between Land and Labour. Ibid. 
The reaſon of the number of years Purchaſe that Land i; warth in 

ſeveral Countreys, 26 
Why Land inIreland is worth fewer ye ars Purchaſe then in Eng- 

land. Ibid. 27. 


(42) The 
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The Deſcription and Ratio formalis of Uſury , 28 
t be ſame of Exchange. Ay ibid. 
ihe Meaſwres of both. _ 


why Uſury hath been limited more then Exchange. 

4 parallel || ee the Changes of the price of Money, and a3 
of Land, Ibid. 

How to compute and compare the Rents of Lands, in order to a Jof 
Land-T ax or Aſſeſrment. 

The intrinſick, value of Land is found by Surveys of the Hawks, 
Figure and Scituatin , Ibid. 

And by the Suryey of the Quality, viz. its aptitude to bear ; 
þrſt, precious Commodities ; ſecondly, rhe beſt of the hind 
thirdly, moſt in quantity. Ibid. 

The extrinſick, or accidental value depends upon the plenty of Mo- 
ney, luxurious or frugal living ; the Opinions Civil, Natural, 
and Religious of the People, 

It is neceſſary to theſe Enquiries te know how to tell the Gold and 
Silver Coms of this preſent Age, and compare the ſame with 
that of former times; Ibid. 

How to compare not onely the Money of this preſent Age with that 
of the former, but the entire Riches of the preſent wth the for- 
mer People. Ibid. 

By the numbers of People, and the proportion of- Money amongſt 
them, the accidental values of \Latids wre #v.be computed, 32 

How to prepertiou the Rates of . «Commodity iu one place, wntothe 
Rates of the ſame in another place. Ibid. 

That the Day-wages of Labourers aud ſeveral other of the moſt yul- 

£ar Tradeſmven ought .to be after6.a00 dy, and well-adupted to. the 
changes of time. :.- Ibid. 

That though the difficulty" of tomputing the contingent values of 
Land be great, yet there be greater neafons for mdergomg — 


The nature of Credit, as the Said vord & £010 menly aſed pn... 


Tradeſmen, and \othermifecn) ny ibid. 
That the Sovereigns exait knowledge of the Subpets Eftatrs would 
do them no harm, | Ibid. 
A deſcription of th: Daty of Cuſtoms R 34 
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1e 1NGMER, 
A Conjeflure that Cuſtonss at firſt were 4 kind of pramium for eu- 


ſurance againſt Pyrates. Ibid. 
The meaſure of the [aid Dut y upon exported Goods, 35 
The inconvenience of 100 heavy Cuitoms. I id. 
What Commodities may be forced to pay Cuſtoms, iid. 
The meaſures of Cuſtoms upon imported Goods, Ibid, 


The inconveniences of raiſing money by the way of Cuſtoms. 36 
A Propoſal, that inſtead of Tunnage aud Ponndage upon ſhipped 

Goods, a Twrinage were paid out of the Ships Fraig hr, 37 
Or that the Cuſtoms were taken as an Euſurance-premiums 1b d. 


Of prohibuted Commodities in general. Ibid. 
Of prohibnting the exportation of Aſoney and Bullion, Ibid. 
The ſaid prohubition of Money [eryes 4s 4 ſumptuary Law. 33 
About the exportation of Wool, Ibid. 
The leſſening of our Sheep-trade, and encreaſe of Corn-tillage us an 

expedient m this caſe for many reaſons, 39 


Other conſiderations tending to ſhew, that the $0) vehement probibi- 
tions of Woolt may be ineffetual, or to do more harm then good. 
Ibid. 

Of probibiting 1mpert ations. 40 
Tt were better to make and raiſe Commodities, though to burn 
them, then not to make them,or let the makers loſe their Facul- 
ty, and be idle, Ibid. 
Of Free Ports, and in what caſes they may do good or barm. Ibid, 
Of Poll-money, and the ſorts of it, > = 
The faults of the late Poll- moneys. Ibid. 
Of the moſt ſumple Poll- money, where all pay alike, its conveniences 
and {HCONVeRUNCES, | | 42 
Of Poll-money upon Titles, Offices, and Faculties, Ibid, 
Hearth-money is of the ſame nature with ſimple Poll-mon'y, but 
both are rather Accumulative Excizes. 43 
Grants for publick Lotteries are T axes upon the people, Ibid. 
Why Lotteries oug't not $0 be allowed but by good authority. 44 


Raiſing of Money by Benevolence is 4 teal Tax. Td:d. 
T bree taſes where.the way of aBenevolence may be made geodiIb d. 
Several reaſons ag ainſt it > x 
T be ſeveral ſpecies -; Penalties, Ibid. 


A doubt 
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A deult whether the Penalties ſet down in Moſes Law ought to be 


mflifted now, ws 
The proper uſe and reaſon of every ſort of Penalty. Ibid, 
Perpetual Impriſonment u 4 kind of ſlow death. 4 
In what caſe death, mutilation, tmpriſonment, diſgrace, Oc. ought 

to be commuted for pecuniary mulits. Ibid, 
The meaning of the double and multiple Reftitutions mentioned in 

the Law of Moſes. 48 


Of the ways for puniſhing or permitting Heteredox Believers in Re- 


ligion, 49 
That the Sovereign may d» cither, Ibid, 
That all Pſcudodoxies whatſoever may be ſafely muz.2.led from doing 

harm by pecumiary muldts, id. 50 


That the Sovertegn by puni-1ng them with death,mutil ations,0r int= 
Priſonments, doth therein punih bhimſeif, and that reo re 1nte fe, 


very often. Ibid. 
That the Paſtours ought in ſome meaſure to be puniſhed for the ex- 
rors and defettions of therr Flocks, Ibid, 
The true uſe of the Clergy rather to be patterns of Holineſ,, then 
rotea n variety of Opinions de rebus divinis, 51 
The ſubſtance of all that bath been ſaid m this whole diſcourſe about 
the Church, Ibid. 
The abuſe of Penal Laws. 52 
Of Monopolies. Ibid. 


The uſe and reaſon of inflituting Monopolies. 53 
A Digreſſion about new [nyentions, and the vexations incident to 

the Projettors of new prattices. Ibid, 
Offices inſtituted by the State, with Fees of their own appointment, 


are of 4 parallel nature to Monopolies. 54 
Why the Fees of Offices were great heretofore. Ibid. 
How Offices are become 4s 4 ſaleable Commodity, 55 
Why many ſuperfluou Offices are not aboliſked. Ibid, 
A deſcription of Tythes in ſeveral particulars. Ibid. 


The cauſes why Tythes encreaſe. | 56 
The Rent of the Lands of England & but 4 quarter of the Expence 
' of the people. Ibid, 
The Tythes in England are fix times as much 4s they were four 
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hundred years ag 97 
The Clergie are far richer now than they were in ancient times, and 
Jet bave leſs work to do. * Ibid. 
The danger of t10 many Church-men, Ibid, 
How to adjuſt the Number of Church-men and Students in Divinity, 
8 

Tythes is now no Tax or burthew upon the people, 1b b 
The way of Tythes is a good pattern for a Tax, Ibid. 


The way of paying Tythes in the City and Countrey is very difpyopor- 
rtronable. 59 
The inconveniences of contribating to the Publick, Charge after the 
manner of Tythes. Ibid, 
A reaſon why the ways of Taxing the people are often ſhifted, lbid, 
The State gains in ſeveral Conmreys by being common Caſhier, U- 
ſurer, Enſurer, Monopoliſt,  &c. £0 
The caſe of the Jews (every where ſubjelt to great Taxes) briefly 


ftated. Gl 
The way of leayying an aliquot part of mens eftates yery dangerous 
| Ibid. 

Alterations in the values of Coins is a Tax upon ſuch as live by de- 
* termined Rents, Penſions, Foes, &c. | 62 
What is embaſing of Moneys, and what is nr, Idid 
Of Tin and Copper money, az well curiouſly as courſly wrought. Ibid. 
Of the Tokens comed by retailing Shop-keepers, 63 
What is Gold and Silver embaſed, Ibid, 
The reaſons for embaſing of money, Ibid, 
Reaſons againſt the ſame. Ibid. 
What is properly--raiſing of Money, 64 


The effett of raiſing both domeſtick, and forreign Coins, Ibid, 
Raiſing of money changes the ſpecies of moneys, but leſſens the 
_ "Bullion, , | 65 
Why many wiſe States have raiſed their Money. Ibid. 
Raiſing of Forreign money to 4 double value, or abating the price of 

our Native commodities to balf, is all one, but the former us 


better. C6 
The way of computing and comparing the prices of Commodities 
upon naturaly rounds, Idid.67 
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Men ar: really and aFtually rich according to what they ſpend we 


enjoy in their own perſons, 
Excize being 4 Tax upon ſuch riches, i is 4 juſt way by which to = 
fray the Publick Charge ibid. 
That 4 proportion ought to be pitched between the Expence or Con- 
ſumption of the whole Nation, and the Publick. harge thereof. 69 
Commodities ought not tobe taxed until. they be jwſt ripe for Con- 
ſumption, . thid. 
Commodities of equal value may be unequally excized with juſtice. 
ibidem. 
Of accumulating the Excize of many things upon ſoms one thing 
(0) 
Whether Native Commodities exported o»ght to pay exiize. iid 
The explication of accumulative Excite. ibid, 


Reaſons for accumulating the Excize of all things upon ſame one 
thing. l $ 


Why Beer #ug ht not to be that one thing ibid. 


Hearth or Smoak: money is an Accumulative Excize, with the rea- 
(ons for and againſt it. 71 


Reaſons m behalf of the Excice, 7% 
Of framing perſons to be fit for great Truſts, as to be Caſhiers, 
Store-keepers, Checques, Cc. | ibid, 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Publick Charges. 


F_—A—=5He Publick Charges of a Scare, are, That 
FI Que, of its Deſenſe Lond and Sea, of ics 
6. SPAR Pcace at home and abroad, as allo of its 

| honourable vindication from the injuries 

72 [ex <xzyit of other States ; ail which we may call 
44> | M che Charge of the Militia, which coms 

Z PR. monly 1s in ordinary as great as any 0s» 
_— cher Branch of the whole ; bur extraors 
dinary, ( that is, in time of War, or fear of War) is much 
the greateſt, 

2. Another branch of the Publick Charge is, the Mainte- 
nance of the Goyernours, Chiet and Subordinate, I mean, 
ſuch not onely as ſpend their whole time in the Execution of 
theic reſpe&ive Offices, but alſo who ſpend much in ficti: g 
themſelves as well with abilities ro that end, as in begetting 
an Opinion in their Soperiours of ſuch their ability and truſt= 
worthineſs, 

3- Which Maintenance of the Goyernours is to be in ſuch 
a degree of plenty and ſplendour, as private Endeavours and 
Callings ſeldom reach unto : To the end, chat ſuch Gover- 
nours may haye the natural as well as the artificial Cauſes of 
Power to a@ with, 

4. For if a great multicude of men ſhould call one of 
their number King, unleſs this inſticuced Prince, appear in 
greater viſible ſplendour than others, can reward thoſe thac 
obey and pleaſe him, anddo the contrary to others ; his Inſti- 
eution ſignifies little, even although he chance to bave greater 
corporal or mental faculties, than any other ot che number. 
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F. Therebe Offices which are but gy, as Sh:eriff;,. Ja- 
Nices of the Peace, Con'tables, Churclwardens, &c, which 
men may attend witho:t much prejudice to the'r ordinary 
ways of livelihood, and for which the honour of being truſts 
cd, and the pleaſure of Leing feared, bath been thought a 
comperent Reward. 

6. Unto this head, the Charge of the adminiſtring Juſtice 
may bc referred, as well beeween man and man, as between the 
whole State or Commonalty and particular members of it ; as 
wellthat ofrighting and puniſhing paſt injuries and crimes , as 
of preventing the ſame in cime to come. 

7. A third branch of the Publick Charge is, that of the P4- 
ſtorage of mens Souls, and the gu dance of their Conſciences ; 
which, one would think (becauſe it reſpeRts another world, and 
but: che particular intereſt of each man there) ſhould not be a 
publick Charge in this : Neycrtheleſs, if we conſider how eafie 
it is toclude the Laws of man, to commit unproveable crimes, 
to corrupt and diyert Teſtimonies, to wreſt the ſenſe and mea- 
ning of che Laws, &c. there follows a neceſlity of contributing 
towards a publick Charge, wherewith to have men inſtructed 
in the Laws of God, that take notice of evil thoughts and de- 
ſigns, and much more of ſecret deeds, and that puniſheth eter» 
_ in another world, what man can but lightly chaſtiſe in 
THiS, 

8. Now thoſe who labor in this publick Service, muſt alſo 
te maintained in a proportionable ſplendor ; and mult withall 
have the means to allure mn with ſome kind of reward, eyen 
in th's life; foraſmuch, as many heretofore followed cycn 
Criſt limſelf bar for the Loaves he gave them. 

9. Another Branch is, the Charge of Schools and Univer- 
fir es, eſpecially for ſo much as they teach above Reading, Wri- 
ting and Artthmetick ; theſe being of particular uſe to eyery 
man, a5 being helps and ſubſticuces of Memory and Reaſon, 
Reckoning being of che later, as Writing and Reading are of 
tlie former ; fqg whether Divinity, &c. onght to be made a pri- 
yate Trade, «Wh ueſtion. 

10: *Tistrue, +$chooks and Colleges are now. for the 
moſt part but che Donations of particular men , or places 
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where particular men ſ-end their money and time upon thei: 
own private accounts ; bur no doubt it were not amiſs, it the 
end of chem were to ſurniſh all imaginab'e helps unro the bigh- 
eſt and fincſt Natural Wits, towards the diicorcry of Na ure 
in all its operations; in which ſenſe they ovghe eo be a pyb- 
lick Charge : The which Wits {hould not be 1cleRted for tha) 
work, according to the fond conceits of thor own Parcnes 
and Friends, (Crows that think their own Birds eyer ta;re(t 
but rather by the approbacion of others more impartial ; ſich 
as they are, who pick from out of the Chriſtians Children che 
ablcſt Inſtraments and Support of the Turkiſh Goveramene, 
Of «hich Sele&ions more herea'ter. 

11. Another Branch is, that of the Matyrenance of Orphane, 
found and expoſed Chiidren, which alſo are Orphans ; as alſo 
of Impotencs of all ſorts, and moreover luci: as wane em+ 
ployment. 

12. For the permitting of any to beg is a more chargeab'e 
way of maintaining them whom the law of Nature will nor 
ſuffer to ſtarye, where food may poffibly be had : Beſides, ir is 
unjuſt eo let any ſtarve, when we think it Juſtto limit the was» 
ges of the poor, ſo as they can lay up nothing againſt rhe cime 
of their impotency and want of work. 

13. A laſt Branch may be, the Charge of High-wayes, 
Navigable Rivers, AquzduRs, Bridges, Havens, and other 
things of univerſal good and concernment. 

14. Other Branches may be thoughe on, which let other 
men eicher refer unto theſe, or add oyer and aboye. For it 
ſuffices for my purpoſe to have for the prefent ſet down theſe 
the chief and moſt obvious of all the relt, 
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'CHAP. 11. 


Of the Cauſes which encreaſe and aggrawate the 
ſeveral ſorts of Publick, Charges. 


Hm: thus ſpoken of the ſeveral ſorts of Publick Char- 
ges , we ſhall next conſider the Cauſes which cncreaſe 
them both in general and in particular, 
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Among the general Cauſes is, Firſt, the unwillingneſs of 
the people ro pay them, _— from an opinion, that, by de- 
lay and reluRancy they may wholly ayoid them, with a ſuſpiti- 
0n that what 1s impoſed is too much, or that whatis colle&ed 
is enbezelled or ill expended, or chat it is unequally leavied 
and aſſeſſed. All theſe reſolving into an unneceſſary Charge 
to colle& them, and of torcing their Prince to hardſhips co- 
wards che people. 

2, Another Cauſe which agorayates Taxes is, the force of 
paying them in money art a certain time, and not in commodi- 
ties at the moſt convenient ſeaſons. 

3. Thirdly, Obſcurities and doudts concerning the right 
of impoſing. 

4. Fourthly, Scarcity of Money, and Confuſion of Coins. 

5. Fifthly, Fewneſs of people, efpecially of Labourers 
and Artificers. 

6. Sixthly, Ignorance of the numbers, Wealth and Trade 
of the people, cauſing a needleſs repetition of the charge 
and trouble of new additional Levies, in order ta& amend 
miſtakes, 

7. As to particulars, The Cauſes of encreafing the Mili- 
tary Charge are the ſame with thoſe that encreaſe Wars, or 
tear of Wars, which are Forreign or Civil. 


8. An Offenſive ng War is cauſed by many , and 


choſe very various, ſecret, perſonal diftaſtes coloured — with 
pablick pretences; of which we can fay nothing, bur that the 
rommon encouragement unto them particularly here in Eng+ 
land is a falſe opinion, that our Countrey is full peopled, or 
that if w2 wanted more Territory, we could take it with leſs 
charg2 from our neighbours, then purchaſe it from the Ameri= 
cans; and a miſtake, that che greatneſs and glory ofa Prince 
lyech rather in che excent of bis Terricory, then inthe num» 
ber, art, and induſtry of his people, well united and governed, 
And moreover, that it is more glorious to take from others 
by fraud or rapine, then to gain ones ſelf out of the bowels 
of the earch and ſea. 

9. Now thoſe States are free from Forreign Offenſive 
Wars (wifing as aboyeſaid our of perſonalaud private you 
cy. 
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fes ) where the chief Goyernours Revenue is bat final, and 


not ſufficient to carry on ſuch Wars,the which it chey happen 
to be begun, and ſo far carryed on as to wane general Contri- 
butions, then thoſe who have the power to impoſe them, do 
commonly enquire what private perſons and Ends occaſion- 
ed the War, and (o fall uponche Authors, rather then concri- 
bute to the Effe& ; otherwiſe then to quench it, 

10. Defenſive Wars are cauſed from unpreparedneſs of the 
offended State for war, as when defeQive Stores arc ſerved 
into the Magazines by corrupt Officers at the rate of good; - 
when Armies are falſly Muſtred ; when Souldiers are either 
Tenants or Servants to their. commanders, or elſe perſons, 
who for theix Crimes or Debts, want prote&ion from Juſtice; 
when the Officers are ignorant of their bufineſs, and abſent 
trom their Commands;,and withal afraid to: puniſh, becauſe 
unwilling to pay. Wherefore to be alwayes in a poſture of 
War at home, is the cheapeſt way to keep off War from 
abroad. 

11- The cauſes of Civil Wars here in Europe proceed very 
much from Religion, viz. the puniſhing of Belieyers hete- 
rodox from the Authorized way, in-publike and open places, 
before great multitudes of ignorant people, with loſs of life, 
liberty, and limbs, rather chen by well proportioned tolerable 
pecuniary mals , ſuch as every conſcientious Non-Con- 
form. (t would gladly pay, and Hypocrites by refuſing, diſcoyer 
themſelves to be ſuch. 

12. Civil Wars are likewife cauſed by peoples fanſyiog, 
that their own uneaſie condition may be beſt remedied by an 
wniverſal confufion , although indeed upon the upſhot of ſuch 
diſcorders they ſhall probably be in a worſe, even although 
they —_ and ſucceed, but more probably periſh in the 
conteſt, 

13- Morover, the peoples believing that forms of Goyern- 
ment ſhall in a few years produce any conſidera ble alteration as 
to the wealth of the ſubje& z that the form which. is moſt anci- 
ent and preſent is not the belt for the place, thar any eſtabl.ſhed 
family or perſon is not better then any new pretender, or even. 
then che belt EleRion that can be made; that Sovereignty is. 
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inviſible,and thatit is not certainly atineted nnto fome certain 
perſon or perſons. 

14, Cauſes of C'vyit War are alſo, that the Wealth of the 
Nation is in too few mens hands; and that no certain means 
are provided to keep all men from a neceſi.ry either to beg, or 
ſtea!,or be Sonldic:ts. Morcoverthe allowing Luxury in tome, 
whilſt others necd!eſly Narve, | 

The d:\(penſing of benchts upon caſual and uncertain Mo» 
tiv2s, the giving yaſt Fmoluments to perions and parties of nog 
certain viſib'e merit. Theſe are the chings which cauſe an'- 
moſities among the totter-headed multit::de, who are the tins 
der thar the ſparks of a few Deſigners may eaſily inflame. 

15- Ore Cauſe of Publick Charge in matters of Religion, is 
the, not having charged the limits of Pariſhes ard Cures wich 
the Change of Relig:on from Popery, and wich the Changes 
in Plantation and IT rade. For now when re Miniſters of the 
Goſpel preach unto mule endi's affembled in one place, may not 
Pariſhes be bigger? that is, may not Flocks b2 more numerous, 
than when every particular ſheep was, as heretofore, dreſt ard 
ſhorn three or tour times per annum by Shrift, If there be in 
England and Wales bur abour five millions of people, what 
needs more than 5oco. Par: ſhes? chat is, 1 000. Sheep under es 
very Shepheard. Whereas in the midling Pariſhes of London 
there are about 50©0c. ſouls in each. Upon which account chere 
needs be in Erglund ard Wales but a 1co0, Pariſhes, whereas 
there are-ncar 1COCO. 

16. Now the ſaving of half the Pariſhes, would (reckoning 
the Benefices one with another, but at 1col, per eAnnum a 
Piece) ſave 5000co1, Beſides, when the nember of Parochial 
Parſons were haly2d, then there would need but halt the pre- 
ſent number of Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, Colledges and. 
Cathedrals, which perhaps would amount to two or three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds more: And yet the Church of God would 
be more regularly ſerved than now, and that without prejudice 
£0 that ſacred, antient Order of Epiſcopacy, and the way of 
their Maintenance by Tythes, and a'l this in a method of 
greater Reformation and ſuicabl:neſs thereunto, 

«. 17. Bur ſuppoſe it be ſaid, that in ſome wild Countreys, « 
thouſand 
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thonfand people do not live ina leſs'{cope. of ground 'than of 
eight miles ſquare. To which | anſwer, that there are few or. 
no ſuch places, che largeſt Pariſhes I know, being nog more ca- 
paciousthan of three or four miles ſquare, in which is no diffi» 
culcy, forthe people tomeet once a week at ſome central place 
wichin chat ſcope. 

18. Morcover I fay , that a Curate of ſmall Learning, if of. 
good lite, and duly Ordain:d, may officiate in. four'Chappels 
of Eaſe every Sunday, and che Preacher, who indeed ſhould 
be a perſon of Learning and Eloquence, may preach every 
other Sunday in every of the ſaid Chappels, by preaching in 
ewo of them one day, and inthe other ewo, the other day 2 
An41 this wich Catechizing, and Extra-LeQures upon the 
Week dayes, would perform as much as now is performed, and 
as mach as by che bleſſing of God isneceſlary-to falyationz 
for the yoake of Chriſt is ealie, and his burthen lighe, 

19. But to put an end to this doubr; I affirm, that if Enge 
land and Wales were cut out in parcels of three miles ſquare, 
ehere would be found few above four thouſand ſuch, of whic 
eo make Pariſhes | , [54 

20. Now if it be ſaid, that the Alienation of theſe Tyrhes 
is Sacriledpe; I anſwer; that if the ſame be employed to de- 
fend the Church of God againſt the Turke and Pope andthe 
Nations who adhere to them, it is-not : at all, or lefs, then to 
give 3. of thy ſame to the: Wives -and - Childreh - of the 
Prieſts which were not in being when thoſe allowances were 
ſer forth? | | 

21. If I had not an abhorrence from Propounding the 
leflening of 'the Clinch: Mears,-E could- fay, that che re- 
trenching part of each remaining)Parſons Tythes and Emolu+ 
ments, and leaving them for Part, to the free Contributions of 
their Flocks, were a way to promote the Goſpel, and to give 
tes offenceroſuch as think chat | their whole maintenance 
ſhould be made in that manner. 

22. I might alſo ſay rhac! forafnuch as there be :more Males 
then Females in -England , (the ſaid d:ſproport'on. jy) tanto 
tundering procreation ) that it were g0ad tor. .he Miniſters tO 
rcturn to their Czlibat ; or chat none ſhould be —_— 
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whilſt they were married, it being eaſie among five millions 
of people to finde out 5000.that conld and would live ſingle, 
that is one in athouſand, And then our unmarried Parſon 
might live as well with half, as now wich che whole of bis 
Benehice, 

23- Ailwayes provided, that though the number of Pariſh- 
es, and the meaſure of Benefices were leſſened, yer that the 
ſame ought to be done without dammage to che preſent 
Incumbents. | 

24. As for leſſening the Charge of Offices relating to the 
Government and the Law, the ſame will conſiſt in aboliſhing 
che ſuperfluous, ſupernumerary, and antiquated; and wichall, 
in retrenching the Fees of others, to what the labour, art, 
and truſt of their reſpeRive employments do require. For 
there be many Offices wholly executed by Deputies for ſmall 
wages, whercas the Maſters of them baye cen times as much, 
although chey know nothing eicher of what is done or ought 
to be done in the buſineſs. 

25- Now ſuch Surpluſages as theſe ſhould be either reſto- 
red unto the people who gave chem unto the King, at a time 
when thoſe Fees made vp but a Juſt reward for the Officer, or 
elſe the King keeping them ſtill might take them for ſo much 
toward the Publick Charge, tut not give them away to ſtop 
the importunate ſuits ot any particular perſon, in whom and 
in all his dependants, ſuch benefits do bur cauſe a lazineſs as to 
the true original gain of the Nation, and themſelyes in per 
ticular, together with a total-negligence and ignorance of the 
publick good. 

26. Many are the particulars that might be inſtanced of this 
kinde; bur my aim not being to prejudice any man in parti- 
cular, I deſcend no lower, wiſhing onely char chere might be 
an univerſal Reformation of what length of time hath warp- 
ed awry, in which cafe no particular men are to be troubled; 
for if all ſuffer, none ſuffers, and all men would be no poorer 
then now they are if they ſhould loſe half cheir Eſtates; nor 
would chey be a whit the richer if the ſame were doubled, the 


Ratio formalis of Riches lying rather in proportion then 


quanerty. 
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27. To leſſen the charge of Univerſities, unto which I add” 
the Inns of Court, which 1s not much, were to leſſen the nums 
ber of the Students in Divinity, Law and Mcdicire, by leſſen» 
ing the uſe of choſe Profeſſions, 

Now having ſpoken already of Divinicy, I come next to the 
Law, and ſay , that if Regiſters were kept of a'l men; Eſtates 
m Lands, and of all the Conyzvances of, and Engagements 
upon them; and withal if publick Loan-banks, Lonbards, 
or Banks of Credit upon depoſited money , Plate, Jewels, 
Cloth, Wooll ,, Silk, Leacher, Linnen, Metrals, and other 
durable Commodities, were ereRecd, I cannot apprehend how 
there cou'd be above one tenth part of che Law-ſuics and 
Wricings, as now there are. 

28. And moreover, if by accompt of the people, of their 
Land and other weal*h, che number oft Lawyers and Scriveners 
were adjaſted, I cannot conceive how tt er- ſhould remain 
above one hundred*h part of what now are , foralmuch as I 
tave heird ſone attirn, chat chere he no» 4 cen tines as many 
as are even no'v ncelliry; and that cbere are now ten times 
as many Liv-(irs, 45 upo 1 te above ne itioned Reformati» 
on, there wo :'d ce. erolovs there ore that uUpo.i the 
wh le there Jou'd nvt need v10 na lvindred of che preſcat 
m:\mber ot Reca-aers eo che L1v, ad Offices of Juſtice ;; 
the occaſioas as we'lot crimes as 19)aries being ſo much re- 
trenched. 

29. As for Phyſicians, ic is not hard by the help of che 
obſervitions which have been lately male upon the Bills of 
Mortal try, to know how many are fick in Loudon by the num- 
ber or then char dye, and by che proportions of the City to- 
find ot che ia ne of the Cointrey ; and by both, by. the ad- 
vice of ch2 learned Coll2d3e of chit Faculty to calculate how: 
many Phyſicians were re miſice tor the whoie Nation, and 
conſequently » how many Sr1dents in that Arc to pernit and 
encourage; and laſtly, hivinz calca/ated theſe nambvers , 
to adopcate a proportion of Ciyrur3e04s, Apothecaries , 
and Narſes to hen, and ſo b» the whvte to cur off and cxtin- 
eaiſh char infin ce ſwarin of va n pret2nders unto, and abuſers 
of that God-like Faculty, _ Ot all Secular Employmencs 
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eur Saviour bimſclf after he began co preach engaged himſelf 
uDOons 

+ Moreover, if it were agreed, what number of Divines, 
Phyſicians and Civilians (chat is, of men bred in Uniyerft- 
ties ) were requilite tothe publick ſervice ? As ſuppoſe 13000, 
in the preſent way, and perhaps not above 6000. in that way 
of Recrenchment wh,ch we propound ; then ſuppoſing thar 
bur one in torty dies per ann«m, it follows that leſs then 359. 
might ſuffice to be ſent yearly out of the Univerſities : Where 
ſuppoting they ſtay hve years ene with another , it followerh 
allo that about 1800. is the number of Scudents fac to be al- 
lowed in the Univerſities at a time ; I mean, of fach as in- 
tend to make Learning their Trade and way of Livelihood, 

31. I might intimate, thac if 1800. Scudencs were enouglt, 
and chat it chere were 40000, Pariſh Children and Foundlings 
in England,it were probable that one in twenty of them might 
be of excellent wit and towardneſs. 

Now fince the Publick may diſpoſe of theſe Children ag 
they pleaſe, and ſince there is Maintenance in both Univerſt- 
tics for above 1800. what if our Profeflors of Art were in this 
manner ſeleQed and educated ? Bur of this but in tranſirn. 

3 2- Hercunto may be added, that by reaſon of Loan Banks 
afore mentioned,whereby the Credits and Eſtates of all Deal-- 
ers may be known, and all the myſterious dangers of money 
prevented, and that by good Accomprs of our growth, Ma- 
nufaQure, Conſumprion, and Importation, it might be known 
how many Merchants were able to mannage the Exchange of 
our ſuperfluous Commodicies with the ſame of other Coun» 
tries : And alſo how many Retailers are needful to make the 
ſubdiſtributions into every Village of chis Nation, and to re- 
c2iv2 back their ſuperfluities. Upon theſe grounds I preſume 
a large proportion of theſe alſo might be recrenched , who 
properly and originally earn nothing from the Publick, being 
onely a kind of Gameſters, that play with one another tor 
the labours of the poor ; yielding of themſelyes no fruit at 
all, otherwiſe then as veins and arteries, todiſtribute forth and 
back the bloud and nutritive juyces of the Body Politick,name- 
ly the produGt of Husbandry and ManutfaRure. 
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33: Now if the nutnerous Offices ant! Fees relating,go 
, F the Government; Law, and Charcb, and if che number of 
P14 Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Merchants, and Retailers were 
” alloleſſened, all which do rece've great wages tor lictle work 
" done to the Publick, wich how much greater eaſe would com- 
4 mon expences be defraved ? and with how much more equalicy 
X would che ſame be aſlc{lcd ? 
a 34. We enumerated ſix Branches of che Publick Charge, 
<< and have fl $hely ſpoken ho four of them might be 1:(T-neg, 
: we come next to the other two Brances, whereof we ſhall ra« 
' ther r«com.nend the augmentation, 
. The firſt of theſe cwo Branches I call, generally ſp2aking, 
Care of the Poor, conſiſting of Recepracles for the aged, 
| blind, lame. &c. in healch ; Hoſpicals for noifome, chronj« 
| cal, curable and uncurable, inward and ouc.vard Diſeaſes, 
With others for acute and contagious. Others for Orphans, 
found and expoſed Children; ot which later fore none ſhould 
be refuſed, letthe number be never fo great, provided their 
names, families, and reiations were well concealed : The 
choice of whichChildren being made at their being abvur eight 
or ten years old, m-ghe afford cac King the h:relt Inftrumenes 
for all kind of h s Afﬀairs, and be as tir.nly obliged co be his 
faithful ſervants as 115 0.vn naturai Children, 

35. This is no new norrare thing. onely the neglect of ic 
in theſe Countreys, ts rather to be. eteencd a rare and new 
proje&: Nor is ie unknown + hac ex: c lent fruits there haye 
been of this Inſtitution, of which we !hall ſay much more, up-. 
on another occaſion hereafrer. 

36: When all helplets 47d impotent. Perſons were thus pro- 
vided for, andthe lazy and chiev. ſh retira ned and puniſhed by 
the Miniſter of Juſtice, ir tollyvs- now that we find out 
certain conſtant Employments for all orhec indigent pevple , 
who labouring according: to the Rules upo: them; may re» 
quire a fuſſictency of food and rainene. Their Children al- 
ſo if ſmall and impo:enc_) as atorciatd, being provided tur 
elſewhere, 7" + ef kei; ed 243 | of 

'37. Bnt what wall theſe Employmears he ? I anſrer, ſuch) 


as were reckoned as the fixth-Vranch ofthe Publick Expence,, 


_ 


- na) 
vige. making all Highways ſo broad, firm, and even, 
whereby the charge and tedium of T rayelling and Carriages 
may. be greatly leſſened, The cutting and ſcowring of Rivers 
into Navigable ; the planting of utetul Trees for Timber, des 
"1:ight, and fruit in convenient places. 
T he making ot Bridges and C awleys, 
The working in Mines, Quarries, and Colleries. 
The ManufaQares of Iron,crc. 
38. I pitcli upon all thele particulars, firſt ;as works wanting 
in this Nation ; ſecondly. as works of much Labvur, and I:etle 
Art ; and tl irdly, as introduRivye of new T races into England, 
£0 ſupply that of Cloth, which we have almoſt cotally loſt. 
Inche rextplace it will be asked who ſhall pay theſe men? 
I anſwer, every body ; tor if there be 10co0. men ina Terti- 
tory, and if 100. of theſe can ra:ie necellary food and rais 
ment for the whole 1000. If 200. more make as much com- 
modities, as other Nations will give either their commodities 
or money for, and if 400. more be employed in the orna- 
ments , pleaſure, and magnificence of the whole; if there 
be 200. Governours, Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians , Mer= + 
chants, and Retailers, making in all geo. the queſtion is,fince 
there is food enough for this ſupernumerary 100. alſo , how- © 
they ſhould come by it > whether by begging or by ſtealing, © 
or whether they ſhall ſuffer themſelves to ſtarve , finding no 
fruic of their begging , or being taken in their ſtealing be 
put to death another way? Or whether they ſhall be given 
away to another Nation that will take them ? I chink 'cis plain, 
they ought neither to be ſtarved,nor hanged, nor given away ; 
now if they beg, they may pine for hunger to day, and. be 
gorged and glutred to morrow,; which will occahion Diſeaſes 
and evil habits, the fame may 'be ſaid of ftealing ; morcover, 
perhaps they may get either by begging or ſtealing more then 
will (nffice chem, which will for ever after indilpole them to 
labour, even upon the greateſt occaſions which may ſuddenly. 
and unexpeRedly happen. | F + 
39. Eor all theſe Reaſons, it willbe certainly the fafer way. 
to aftord them the ſuperfluity which would otherwiſe be lo p 
and waſted, or wantowly ſpent: Or in caſe chere be no oicke | 
=Y plus 
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pſus, then; *cis ſic eo retrench a liccle froin the delicacy of others 
feeding in quantity or yuality; few men ſpending leſs chen 
double of what might ſuffice them as to the bare neceſſities of 
nature. 

40. Now as toth2 work of theſe ſupernumeraries, let ic 
be without expence of Foreign Commodities, and then *cis 
no matter if it be employed to build a uſeleſs Pyramid upoa 
Sali>bury Plain, bring the Stones at Stonehenge to Tower-hilt, 
or the like ; for at worſt this woald keep the'r minds to di- 
ſcipline and obedience, and their bodies to a patience of more 
profitable labours when need ſhall require it, 

41, In the next place, as an inſtance of the uſefulneſs of 
what bath been propoundzd, I ask what benefic will rhe mend- 
ing of High-ways, the building of Bridges and Cawſeys, 
with making of Rivers Navy.gable produce, befides the plea- 
ſure and beauty of them ? To which I alſo anſyver, as an in- 
ſtance of the premiſes, that the ſame, together with che nume- 
rous miſſions of Cartle and Sheep our of Ireland, ſhall pro- 
duce a vaſt ſuperfluicy of Engl: Horſes, the which becauſe 
they have the many excellent qualities of Beauty, Strength , 
Courage, Swiftneſs, and Patience concentrated in them, te - 
yond the Horſes of other places, would be a very vendible 
Commodity all over Europe ; and ſuch as depending upen the 
intrinſeck nature of the Eng!sh Soyl could nor be counterfeit 
ed, nor taken away by others. Moreover, an Horle is ſuch 
a Commodity as will carry both himſelf and his Merchanc to 
the Market, be the ſame neyer ſo diltanc, 
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CHAP. 1IIL 


How the Cauſes of the unquiet bearing of 
Taxes may be leſſened. | 


? VE have lightly gone through all the ſix Branches of 
| the Publick Charge, and baye (chough imperfeRly 
and 


(14) 


| did in haſte) ſhewn what would encreaſe , and what would' 


abate them, 

We come next to take away ſome of the peneral Cauſes of 
the unquiet bearing ot Taxes, and-yielding to Contributions 
Pg, 

2. 1. That the people think, the Sovereign asks more 
than he nceds, To which we anſwer, 1. Thar if the 
Sovereign were ſure to-have what he wanted in due time, it 
were h's own great damage to draw away the money out of 
his Subj:&s hands, who by Trade increaſe it, and to hoard 
it up in his 0:vn Coffers, where 'cis of no uſe eyen to himſelf, 
bur liable to be begged or vainly expended. | 

3. 2. Lertche Tax be never ſo great, if it be proportion- 
able unto all, then no man ſuffers the loſs of any Riches by ir, 
For men (as we ſaid but now) if the Eſtates of them all were 
either halfed or doubled, would in both caſes remain equally 
rich. For they would cach man have h's form-r ſ}ate, dignity, 
and degree ;zand morcover, the Money leavied not going out 
of the Nation, the ſame alſo would remain as rich in compari-s 
ſon of any other Nation;orely che Richcs of the Prince & peos 
ple would differ for a little while, namely, until che money lea- 
vied from ſome, were again refunded upon the ſame, or other 
perſons that paid it: In which caſe every man alſo ſhould have 
his chance and opportunity to be made the better or worſe 
by the rew diſtribution , or if he loſt by one , yet ro gain by 
anorhcr, 

4+ 3- Now that whicl angers men moſt, is to be taxed 
above their Neighbours, To which I anſwer, that many t:mes 
theſe ſurmiſes are miſtakes,many times they are chances, which 
inthenext T ax may run more favourable; and if they he by 
0ehgn, yer it cannot be imagined, that it was by deſign of 
the Sovereign, but of ſome temporary Aſſt for, whoſe turn 
it may be ro rece. ve the Talio upon the next occafion from the 
very man he has wronged, 

5- 4. Men repine much, if they think the Money leavyed 
w:!l be expeaded on Entertainments, magnifice:1t Shews, tri- 
umphal Arches, &c, To vvlich I anſvver, that the ſame is a 
returding the faid Moneys tothe Tradeimen who work upon 


thoſe 


T3 


thoſe things ; which Trades, though they ſeem yain and ore- 


ly of ornament, 'yet they refund preſently to the moſt uſeful , 
namely, co Brewers , Bakers, Taylours , Shoemakers , &c. 
Moreover, the Prince bath no more p'e1/ure in theſe Shews 
and Entertainments then 1000900. others of his meaneſt $.1h. 
JcRs have, whom, for all their grumbling, we ſee to cravel many 
miles to be ſpeCators of chele miſtaken and diſtaſted yanitics, 

6. 5. The people ofc2n complain that the King beſtows rhe 
Money he raiſes frem the People upon his Favourites: To 
which we anſwer ; that what is given co Fayourites, may at 
the next ſep or tranſmigration, come into our own hands, or 
theirs, yvvhom vve vvilh vyell, and think do deſerve ir. 

7. Secondly, as this man is a Favourite to day, ſo another, 
or our ſelyes, may be hereafcer ; Favour bzing of a very ſlip- 
pery and moyeable nature, and not ſuch a thing as we need 
much toenvy ; for the ſame vyay that------leads up an hill, 
leads alſo down the ſame. Beſides, there is nothing in che 
Laws or Cuſtoms of England, which excludes any the mean- 
eſt mans Child, from arriving to the higheſt Otlices in this 
Kingdom, much leſs debars him from che Perſonal kindneſs of 
his Prince. 

8. All cheſe imaginations ( whereunto the yulgar heads are 
ſibj2&) do cauſe a backwardneſs to pay, and that neceſlirates 
the Prince to ſeverity. Now this lighting upon ſome poor, 
though ſtubborn, (tiff necked Retuſer, charged with Wife and 
Children, gives the credulous great occaſion to complain of 
Oppreſiion, and breeds ill bloud as to all other matters ; feed- 
ing the il] bumours already in being. 

9. 6. Ignorance of the Number, Trade, and Wealth of the 
people, is often the reaſon why the ſaid people are needleſly 
troubled, viz, with the double charge and vexation of two, or 
many Levies, when one might have ſerved : Examples where. 
of have been ſeen in late Poll-moneys ; in which (by reaſon 
of not knowing the ſtate of che people, viz. how many there 
were of each Taxable ſort, and the yvant of ſenſible marks 
whereby to rate men, andthe confounding of Eſtates yvith 
Ticles and Offices) great miſtakes were committed. 

10. Beſides, for not knowing the vvealch of the people, 

the 
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thePrince knows not what they can bear, ard for not knows 
ing the Trade, he can make no Judgement of the proper ſealon 
vyhen to demand his Exhib tions» 

11. 7. Obſcurities and doubts, about the right of impoſing, 
hath been che cauſe of great and ugly ReluQances in the peo- 
ple, and of involuntary Severities inthe Prince; an eminent 
Example whereof was the Ship-money, no ſmall cauſe of twen- 
ty years calamity to the whole Kingdom, 

12. 8. Fewnels of people, is real poygzty; and a Nation: 
wherein are Eight Millions of people, are more then twice as 
rich as the ſame ſcope of Land wherein are but Four ; For the 
ſame Governours whichare the great charge, may ſerve near 
as-well, for the preater, as the !elſer number. | 

13. Secondly, Ifrthe people beſo tew, as that they can live, 
Ex ſponte Creatis, or with licele labour, tuch as is grazing, &c, 
they become wholly withoue Art. No man that will nor ex- 
ercile his hands, being ableto endure the tortures of the mind, 
which much thoughetulneſs doth 6ecaſion, 

14- 9. Scatcity ot money. is another cauſe of the bad pay- 
ment of Taxes ; for it we conſider, that of all the wealth of 
this Nation, viz. Lands Houſing, Shipping, Commod:ties, 
Furniture, Plate and Money.chat ſcarce one part of an hundred 
i3-Coin; ard chat perhaps there 1s {carce fix millions of Pounds 
now in England, that is but ewenty ſhillings a- head for eyery 
lead in the Nation. We may eafily judge, how d.fFFcult it is 
tor men of competent cltates, to pay a ſumme of money on a 
fudden; which it they cannot compals, $ veritics, and Char= 
ges enſue ; and that wich reaſon, though unluck:e enough, ic 
bing more tolcrable ro undoe one particular Member, then to 
endanger che whole, notwithſtanding indeed it be more tolera- 
ble for one particular Member co be undone with che whole, 
then alone, 

15. 10, Ir ſeems ſomewhat hard, that all T axes ſhould be 
paid in money, that js, (when the King hach occaſion to yi- 
Rual his Ships at Portſmouth) that tar Oxcn and Corn ſhould 
not be received in kind, buc that Farmers mult hr(t carry. their 
Corn perhaps cen Miles co ſell, and curn into Money; which 
teing paid to the King, is again reconyerted.into Corn,ſerche 
many m.l.s turther. 16, More» 
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_ 46. Moreoyer; the Farmer for haſte is forced to under-fefl 
his Corn and the King for haſte likewiſe,is forced to over-buy 
his Proviſions. Whereas the paying in kind, Pro Hic & 
Nunc , would leſſen a conſiderable grievance to the poor 

ople., | 

= The next conſideration ſhall be of che conſequences, 
and effe&s of coo great a Tax, not in reſpe& of particular 
men, of which we have ſpoken before, but co the whole 
people in _ To which I ſay, that there is a certain 
meaſure, and proportion of money requiſite to drive the Trade 
of a Nation, more or leſs then which would prejudice the, 
ſame, Juſt as there is a certain proportion of Farthings ne- 
ceſſary in a ſmall retail Trade, to change filver money, and 
to even ſuch reckonings,as cannot be adjuſted wich the ſmal- 
leſt filver pieces. For money, (made of Gold and filver) is to 
the Te"eys« (that is ro the marrer of our Food and Cover- 
ing) bur as Farthings, and other local excrinſick money, is to 
the Gold and filyer ſpecies. 

18. Now as the proportion of the number of farthings 
requiſite in commerce is to be taken from the nunnber of peo- 
ple, the frequency of their Exchanges; as alſo, and principally 
fromthe value of the ſmalleſt filyer pieces of money; ſo in like 
ranner,cthe proportion of money requifice to our Trade, is to 
be likewiſe caken from the frequency of commutations, and 
from the bigneſs of the payments that are by Law or Cuſtom 
uſually made otherwiſe. From whence it follows, that where 
there are Regiſters of Lands, whereby the j1{t value of each 
mans intereſt in them may be well known , and where there arc 
Depolicories of the 7x yeice, as of Metals, Cloth, Linnen, 
Leather, and other Uſefuls; and where there are Banks of 
money alſo, there leſs money is neceſſary to drive the Trade. 
For it all che greateſt payments be made in Lands, and the 
other perhaps down to ten pound, or twenty pound be made 
by credic in Lombars or Money-Banks : Ir follows that chere 
needs onely money to pay ſums leſs then thoſe aforemention- 
ed; juſt as fewer Farthings are requiſite for change, where 
there be plenty of filver ewo Pences, then where: che leaſt 
falyer piece is ſix Pence, 
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' 19. To apply all this, 1 ay; chat if there be'to0'much mo- 
ney in a Nation, it were good for the Commonatty, as we 
as the King, and no harmeven to particular men, if the King 
had in bis Coffers : all that is ſuperfluons, no more then if men 
were permitted to pay their Taxes in any thing they could beſt 
ſpare. | | 
n 23. On the other ſide, ifche largerieſs of a publick Exhibi- 
tion ſhould leave leſs money then is neceſſary co drive the Na- 
tions Trade, then the miſchief thereof woild be the doing of 
leſs work, which is the ſame as leſſening the people, or their 
Art and Induſtry , fora hundred pound patſing a hundred 
hand for Wages, cauſes 10000l, worth of Commodities to 
be produced, which hands would have been idle and uſeleſs; 
had there not been this continual motive to their employ- 
ment, : 

21. Taxes ifthey be preſently expended upon our own Do- 
meſtick Commodities, ſeem to me to do hirtle harm to the 
whole Body of the people, onely they work a change in the 
Riches and Fortunes of particular men ; and particularly by 
transferring the ſame Gow the Landed and Lazy, to the 
Crafty and Induftrious, As for example, if a Gentleman have 
lett his Lands to Farm for a hundred pound per annum, for 
ſcy:ral years or Lives,and he be taxed twenty pound per annam, 
to maintain a Navy; then the effe& hereof will be, chat this 


Gertlemans Twenty pound per annum, will be diſtributed a+ * 


mongſt Seamen, Ship-Carpenters, and other Trades relatin 
to Naval matters ; bur if the Gentleman had the Land in his 


own hands, then being taxed a Fifch part, he would raiſe his 


Rents near tbe ſame proportion +npon his under Tenants, or 


wou'd ſell his Cattle, Corn, and Wooll a Fifch pare dearer! | 


the like alſq would all other ſubdependents on him do ; and * 


thereby recover in ſome meaſure, "what he paid» Laſtly, bur 
if all ths money leavyed were thrown into the Sea, then the 
u!timate «f}2& would onely be, that every man mnſt work a 


Fitch jart che barder,or recrench a Fifth part of his Conſump- | 


tions, Yiz. the former, if forreign Trade be improyeable, and 
che latter, if ir be nor, 


32, ThisI coneeive, were the worſt of Taxes in a well 
policyed 


policyed State j but in other: States, where is not a certain, 
prev-ntion of Beggary and Theeyery, that is a ſure livelihood 
for men-wanting imployment; there 1 maſt corfeſs,an exceilire 
Tare, cauſes exceſſive and inſuperable want, even. of natural 
nerethties; and chat on a ſudden, fo as ignoranc particular per- 
fons, cannot find our what way to ſubſiſt by ; and chis b 
the law »t Nacure, m iſt cauſe {udden effeRs to relieve it ſelf, 
that is, Rapines, Frauds ; and this again muſt bripg Death, 
Mutilations, and Imprifonments, according to the preſence 
Laws which are M'(cliiets, and Puniſhments, as well unco the, 
Scate, as to the particular lufferers of chem, 
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of the ſeveral ways of Taxe, and firſt, of 
ſetting a_ part, a proportion of the whole 
Territory for Publick, uſes, inthe nature of 
Crown Lands ; and ſecondly, by way of Aſ=- 
ſeſjement, or Land-taxe, 


Ut ſuproling,that the ſeveral cauſes of Publick Charge 
are Iflened as much as may be, and that the people be 


-well ſatisfi-d : and contented co pay their juſt ſhares of what 


is needful tor their Governmenc and ProteRion, as alſo for 
the Honour of their Prince and Countrey : It follows now 
to propoſe the feyeral ways, and expedients, how the ſame 
may be moſt eakily, ſpeedily, and inſenſibly colle&ed. .The 
which I ſhall do, by expoling the conveniences and inconve- 
niences of ſome of the principal ways of Levyings, uſed of 
later years with.n the ſeveral States of Fxrope: unto whiclt 
others of ſmalier ang more rarer uſe may be refgrred. 

2+ Imagine chen, a number of people, planced in a Ter i 
tory, who had vpon Computation concluded, that two Mii 
ons of pounds per enum, isnecellary. to the pooyek chatges; 


Or rather, who going more wiſely rg work, had computed þ 
; D 2 ewenty 
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Wenty fifth part of the proceed of all their Lands and La? 
bours, were to be the Exciſum, or the part to be cut our, and 
laid afide tor publick uſes. Which proportions perhaps are fig 
_ to the affairs of England, but of that hereafter, 

3. Now the queſtion is, how the one or the other ſhall be 
raiſed. The firſt way we propoſe, is, to Excize the very 
Land it ſelf in kind ; that is, to cut out of the whole ewenty 
five Millions, which are ſaid to be in England and Wales, as 
much Land in ſpecie, as whereof the-Rack-rent would be two 
Millions, viz. about four Millions of Acres, which is about a 
faxth part of the whole ; making the ſaid four Milions to be 
Crown Lands, and as the four Counties intended to be re» 
ſerved in Tre/and upon the forfeityres were. Or elſe to excize 
a ſixth part of the Rent of the whole, which is abont the pro= 
gortion, that the Adventurers and Souldiers-in Ireland re- 
tribute tothe King, as quit Rents. Of which ewo ways, the 
latter ismanifeſtly the better, the King having more ſecuri- 
ty, and more obligees; provided the trouble and'charge of this 
univerſal Colle&tion, exceed not that of the other advantage 
conliderably.. 

4- This way in a new State would be £ , being agreed 
upon, as it was in Ireland, before men had eyen che poſl:ſhon 
of any Land at all; wherefore whoſoever buys Land in Ire 
land hereafter, is no more concerned with the Quit Rents 
wherewith they are charged, then if che Acres were ſo much 
the fewer ; or then men are, who buy Land, oat of which they 
know Tythcs are to be paid: And truly chat Countrey is 
happy, in which by Original Accord, ſuch a Rents reſerved, 
as whereby the Publick charge may be born, without contin= 
gent, ſudden, ſuperadditions, in which lies the very Ratio 
of the burthen of all Contributions and'ExaR'ions. For in ſuch 
caſes as was ſaid before, it is not onely the Landlord pays, 


but every man who-eats but an Egpg,or an Onion of the growth | 


of his Lands ; or who uſeth the help-of any Artiſan, which 
fcedeth on che ſame. 

5. Burt if che ſame were proponnded in England, viz. if an 
aliquot part of every Landlords Rert were excinced or. re« 
trenched, then thoſe whoſe Rents were ſerled, and ——_— 
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ed for long times to come; would chiefly bear-the burthen of 
fach at Impoficion, and others: have a benefit thereby, For 
ſuppoſe 4. and B. have each of them a parcel of Land, of 
equal goodneſs and yalue ; ſuppoſe alſo that A. bath Jett hig 
parcel for ewenty one years at twenty pound per annum, bur 
that B. is free; now there comes out a Taxe of a ; 
hereypon B. will not lett. under 25). that his remainder 
may de ewenty, whereas 4. muſt be contented with ſrateen 
neat ; nevertheleſs the Tenants of A. will fell the proceed of 
their bargain at the ſame rate, that the Tennats of 3. ſhall do, 
The effe& of all this is ; Firſt, that the Kings Fifth pare 
of B. his Farm. ſhall be greater then before. Secondly, thar 
the Farmer to B. ſhall gain more then before the Taxe, 
Thirdly, that the Tenant or Farmer of 4.,.ſhall gain as much 
as the King and Tenant to B.. both. Fourthly, the Taxe doth 
uleimately light upon the Landlord: A. and the Conſumpri- 
oners. From. whence it follows that a Land-taxe reſolves in- 
toan irregular Excize upon Confumptions, thar thoſe bear it 
moſt, who leaſt complain, And laſtly, that ſome Landlords 
may gain, and onely ſuch whoſe Rents are predetermined 
ſhall looſe z and that donbly, viz. one way by the raiſing of 
their Reyenues, and the other by Enhaunſing che prices of 
provifions upon them. 

6. Another way is an Excifixm ont of the Rent of Houſe« 
ing, which is much more uncertain then that of Land. For 
an Houſe is-of a double nature, viz. one, wherein it is a-way 
and means of nce; the other, as'tis an Inſtrument and 
Tool of ga'n: for a Shop in London of leſs capacity and leſs 
charge in building then a fe'r Dining-Room in the ſame 
Houle, unto which both do belong, ſhall nevertheleſs: be of 
the greater value, ſo alſo ſhall a Dungeon, Sellar, then a 
Plealanc Chamber; becauſe the one is expence , the other 
profit. Now the way of a Land-taze rates houſing, avot the 
latter nature, but.the Exciſe as of the former: + 
7+ We might add- hereunto that houſing is ſome» 
times diſproportionally taxed to diſcourage Building, e- 
ſpecially upon new Foundations, thereby to prevent the 
growth of a City , ſuppoſe. London, ſuch exceſſive and over- 
growa. 
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grown Cities ;being: dangetous co: Monarchy', though 'the 


more ſocure whythehel Sopremacy is-in Cicizens of ſuch places 
themſelves; as'in Venice  ' rj % bu. 

. 8; Bue we (ay, that ſuch checking of- new-Buildings ſigni- 
fies nothing to this purpoſe ;; foraſmuch a+ Build ngs do not 
encreale, untilithePevpie already have increaled 2 bur the re- 
medy ofthe above-mentioned: dangers'is' to be ſought-jn che 
cauſes of the tncreaſe of, People, the which if they hrs be 
nipty the other work will neceſlatily be done. 

- But what then is th2 cruc effeR of forbidding to build upon 
yew. foundateons? I anſwer cokeep and (atten tbe Ciry to its 
91d ſcar and ground-plor; che which encouragement tor- new 
Byildings wil remove; 'as ic comes to! pals alin.It 'n all great 
Rs though inſcnſebly, and not under many years 'pro- 

rellon:. | 1 7) d* MN 5 

, 9«..The reaſon whereof is, becauſe men (are nn w Ning to 
bujld gew houſes .at che charge ot yu'ling Jown the # od, 
where! both: the;:01d houſe ic (elf, :and rhe. :yronnd vr (Ntands 
uponido hake a'much deare? grohnd-plory tor a ce:-howiic.and 
yet lar leſs free and conven ent 5 wheretore- men build upon 
new free foundations, and cobble tp old honles, ''ptil hey be- 
come fundamencally,rreparad'e, atrwhich time they become 
either the dwelling of the Raſcalicy, or:in'proce's ot time re» 
rarn,t4 wakke;abd(ardens again,examplcs whereof arc many 
£yen about Laydan;; : » ir 1 ; 
v Now it great Cities are naturally aptto remove their ſeats, 
I ask which way? I fay in-the cale of London , it muſt be 

Waltward, becauſe! the Winds blowing near 4 igof the prar 

from thts Welk che dwellings of che Weſt end arei ſo much 
therhote tree-trom tho fumes, tears gnd ſinks of the whole 

Eaſterly Pyle; which where Seacole is hurne is a'great matter, 

No4 it it follpw from hence, that the Pallaces of the greateſt 

men will remove Welkward, iz wilalſonacurally follow, that 

the dwellings of others whoidepentl upin them - wilt crcep ab 


cr them. T\ys we (ce in Loxgon} where the Noblemens anci- | 


ent Houſes are now become bJatls for Companies, or curned 
into Tenements, and all the. Pallaces are gotten Weſtward ; 
Infomuch,as I do vor doubt bur hat fiye byagred years hence, 
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the Kings Pallace iff be nexr'Cb#lſf, ant che. old buitding of 
Whiteh toavertty to uſes nigte anfw ble to rheir qualiry 

For to build a new Royal Pallace upoh the ſame ground wilt 
be t00 gteat a confinement, in reſpe&of Gardens and other 
magnificencies, and withall, a difaccomodation in the time 
of the work; bur it rather ſeems to me, char the nexe 
Pallace will be built from the. whole' preſent conrignation of 
houſes at ſich a d'ſtince as the whole Pallace gf Weſtminſter 
was from the City of London, when the Archers degan to bend 

their bows j ſt witbour Ludgate, and when all 'the ſpace be- 
eween the Thames, Fleet-ſtreet, and Holborn way as Fin:bury- 
fields are now. : IR 

109. This digreſſion I confeſs to be both impertinent to the 
buſineſs of Taxes, and in it ſelf almoſt needlefs; for why 
ſho1ld we trouble our ſ-lves what ſhall be five hundred years 
hence, not knowing whar a day may bring forch ; and fince 
tis not'unlikety, byt chac before that time we may be all cranſ(- 
planted from hence into 4mgrica, the'e Conntreys being over- 
run with Turks, and made waſte, as the Seats of the famous 
Eaftern Empires at this diy are.. A ; 

11. Onely 1 think *is certain , that while eyer there are 
people in England, the greateſt cohabiration of them will be - 
aboue the place which is now London, the Thames being the 
moſt commodious iver of this 10nd, ;and the ſeat of” Lone 
den the moſt conimodious part of the Thames ; ſo mich doth 
the means of facilitating. Carriage greaten a City, which may 
put us in mind of employing our idlz hands about mending 
the Hizh-ways, making, Bridges, Cawſeys, and Rivers navi- - 
gable : Which'coofidera 11s, DIngevf back round into my 
way of Taxcs, from hehe 1 dig 0, is Hema 12 "A 

1 2. Bat before we calk ty0 much of Rents, we, ſhould en- 
deavour to explain the myſterious nature of them, with re- 
ference as well co Money che Rent of which we call Ulury  - 
asto that 'of Lands and Huyſes,, aforementioned. 

SEP Suppoſe a man could with his 0wn, hands plant a cer- 
tain ſcope of Land-wich' Corn, that is, could Digs,or Plough, 
Harrow, Weed, Reap, Carry hume, Threſh, and Winnow 
{o much as the Husbandry of this Land requires ; and - 
WITOAL ' 
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withal Seed wherewith to ſowe the ſame. I ſay, that when 


this man hath ſubduRted his ſeed our of the proceed of bis 
Harveſt; and alſo what himſelf hath both eaten and given tg 
others in exchange for Clothes, and other Natural neceſlaries; 
that the.Remainder of -Corn,is the na-ural and true Rent of the 
Land for that year ; and the medium of ([:yen years, or rather 
of ſo many years as makes yp the Cycle, wichia which Dearchs 
and Plenties make their, revolution, doth give che ordinary 
Rent of che Land in Corn, 


14. Burt a further, chough collateral queſtion may be, how. 
much Engliſh money this Corn or Rent is worth ? I anſwer, 


ſo much as the money which another Ilingle man can fave 
within the ſame time, over. and. aboye his expence, if he im- 
ployed himſelf wholly.to produce and make ic ; wiz. Lec ano- 
there man go travel into a Countrey where is Silver there Dig 
it, Refine it, bring it to the ſame place where the other man 
planted his Corn ; Coyn it, &c. the ſame perſon, all the 
while of his working for Silver, gathering alſo food for his ne- 
ceſlary livelihood, and procuring himſelf covering, &c.; 1 fay, 
the Silyer of the one,muſt be eſteemed of equal value with che 
Corn of the other: che one being perbaps twenty Ounces 
and the other twenty Buſhels. From whence it follows that 
the price of a Buſhel of this Corn to be an Ounce of Silyer. 
15. And foraſmuch as poſſibly there may be more Art and 


Hazard in working about the Silver, then about the Corn, © 


yet all comes to the ſame paſs ; for let a hundred men work 
ren years upon Corn, and the ſame number of men, the ſame 


time, upon Silver; I ſay, that the neat proceed of the Silver © 
is the price of the whole neat proceed of the Corn, and like © 
parts of the one, the price of like parts of the other, Al- © 
though not ſo many of thoſe whos wrought 'in Silver, learned © 
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the Art of Refining and Coyning, or out-lived the dangers * 
and diſeaſes of working in the Mines. And this alſo is the + 


way of pitching the true proportion, between the values of * 


Gold and Silyer, .which many times is fer but by popular 


errour, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, diffuſed inthe world;. Þ 


which error ( by the way ) is the cauſe of opr having been 
peſtred with coo much Gold heretofore, and wanting it now, 
16. This 


* 
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+6. This, I ſay fo be the foundation of equalizing 4nd 

ballancing of values ; yetin the ſuperſtruRureg and praRices 

hereupon, I confeſs there is much yariety, and intricacy ; of 
which hereafter. 

17 The World meaſures things by Gold and Silver , but 
principally the latter, for there may nor be two meaſures, 
and conſequently the better of many muſt be the onely of ail ; 
that is, by fine Silver of a certain weight: but now if ir be 
hard to meaſure che weight and fineneſs of filyer , as by the 
different reports of che ableſt Saymaſters I have known it co 
be; and if filver granted to be of the fame {ineneſs and 
weight, riſe and fall in its price, and he more worth at one 
place then another , not onely ſor being farther from the 
Mines, but ſor other accidents, and may be more worth at 
preſent, then a moneth or other ſmall time hence; and if is 
differ in its proportion unto the ſeyeral things valued by it, in 
ſeveral ages upon the increaſe and diminution thereof, we 
ſhall endeayour to examine ſome other natural Standards and 
Meaſures, without derogating from che excellent uſe of theſe. 

18, Our Silver and Gold we call by ſeyeral names, as in 
England by pounds, ſhillings, and pence, all which may be 
called and underſtood by either of the three, Bur that which 
I would ſay upon this matter is, that all things oughe to be va« 
lued by rwo natural Denominations, which is Land and La- 
bour ; that is, we ought to ſay, a Ship or Garmene is worth 
ſach a meaſure of Land, with fuch another meaſure of Labour 
foraſmuch as both Ships and Garments were the Creatures of 
Lands and mens Labours thereupon: This being true, we 
fhould be glad to find out a natural Par between Land and La- 
bour, ſo «s we might expreſs the yalue by either of them 
a'one as well or better then by both, and reduce one into the 
other as caſily and certainly as we reduce pence into pounds. 
Wherefore we would be glad to find the natural values of the 
Fee ſimple of Lend, though but no better then we haye done 
that of the »ſw friiw abovementioned, which we attempt as 
followeth. 

19. Having found the Rent or yalue of the uſu fruttw per 
«nnum, the queltion is, how many your purchaſe (as we uſual- 
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ty ſay) is the Fee fimple naturally worth > Tf we fay an inti- 
nite number, then an acre of Land would be equal in value 
to a thouſand Acres of the ſame Land; which is abſurd, an infis 
nity of unites being equal to an infinity of thouſands. Wheres 
fore we muſt pitch upon ſome limited number, and that I ap- 
prehend to be the number of years, which I conceive one man 
of fifty. years old, another of twenty eight, and another of 
ſeven years old, all being alive cogether may be thought eo 
live; that is to ſay, of a Grandfather, Father, and Child , 
few men having reaſon to take care of more remote Poſtes, 
rity : forif a man be a great Grandfather, he himſelf is ſo- 
much the nearer his end, ſo as there are but three in a conti« 
nual line of deſcent uſually co-exiſting together ; and as ſome 
are Grand{athezs at forty years, yet as many are not till aboye 
ſixty, and ſic de ceteris, | 
20, Wherefore I pitch the number ofyears purchaſe, that 
any Land is naturally worth, ro be the ordinary extent of 
three ſuch perſons their l:ves. Now in England we eſteem 
three lives equal to one and ewenty years, and conſequently 
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the value of Land, to be about the ſame number of years pur- } 
chaſe. Poſſibly if they thought themſelves miſtaken in the ; 


one, ( a5 the obſeryator of the Bills of Mortality thinks they 


are) they would alter in the other, unleſs the conſideration of * 


the torce of popular error and dependance of things already 
concatenated, did hinder them. 


2!, This I eſteem to be the number of years purchaſe | 
where Ticles are good, and where there is a moral certainty | 


of enjofing the purchaſe, Burt in other Countreys Lands are | 
worth nearer thirty years purchaſe, by reaſon of the better 
Tirles, more people, and perhaps cruer opinion of the value 
and duration of three lives, 

22. Andin ſome places, Lands are worth yer more years 
purchaſe by reaſag of ſome ſpecial Honour, Pleaſures, Privi- 
ledge or Juriſd:Rion annexed unto chem. 

23. Onthe other hand, Lands are worth fewer years pur- | 
chaſe (as in Ireland) for the following reaſons, which I have | 
here ſet down, as unto the like whereof the cauſe of the like 
&bcapneſs ig any other place may be imputed, 

Firſt, : 
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Firſt, In Ireland by reaſon of the frequent Rebellions, (is 
which if you are conquered, all is loſt ; or if you conquer, yet - 
you are ſubje& to ſwarrtis of thieves and robbers) and che en- 
4 vy which precedent mitſions of Engliſh have againſt the 
* Afſubſequent, perpetuity ic ſelt is bue ſorty years long, as with- 
| in wh ch time ſome ugly diſturbance hath hickerro happened 
' } almoſtexyerincethe firſt coming of the Englyh thicher, 

"7 24. 2- The Claims upon Claims which each hath to the 
| > others Eſtates, and the facility of making good any pretence 
* whatſoever by the fayour of ſome one or other of the many 
> © CGovernours and Miniſters which within forty years ſhall be 
in power there ; as alſo by the frequency of falſe teſtimonies, 


and abuſe of {vlema Oarths. 

25+ 3- The paucity of Inhabitants,there being not above the 
1. part ſo many as the Terricory would maintain, and of 
] choſe bur a ſma!} part do work at all, and yet a {maller work 
; ſo much as in other Countreys. 
| 26. 4. Thaca preat part of the Eſtates both real and per- 
, ſonal in Ireland are owned by Adbſentees, and ſuch as draw 
, } over che profits raiſed out of Jreland, retunding nothing , ſo 
; as Iraland exporting more then it imports doth yet grow 
 * Ppoorerto a paradox, 
* © 27. 5- The difficulty of cxecuting juſtice, ſo many of thoſe 
= in power being themſelves proteRed by Offices, and proteR- 

ing others. Moreover, the number of criminous and indebc- 


, > ed perſons being great, they fayour their like in Juries, Ofi- 
, * Ces, and whereſoever they can : Beſides the Countrey is ſel- 
, dom rich enough co give due encouragement to profound 


Judges and Lawyers, which makes judgements very caſual ; ig- 

norant men being more bold to be apt and arbitrary, then FG 
as underſtand the dangers of it. Bur all this, a lirtle care in 
due ſeaſon might remedy, ſo as to bring /reland in a few years 
tothe ſame leyel of value with other places ; but of this al- 
ſo elſewhere more at large, for in the neat place we ſhall come 
to Ulury. 


CHAP, 


þ J 
CHAP. V. 
Of Uſary. 


\ Hat r:aſon there is for taking or giving Totereſt oz 
Uſury for any thing which we may certainly bave 
azain whenſoeyer we call for it, I fee net; nor why Uſury 
ſhould be ſcrupled, where money or-other neceflaries yalued 
by it, is lent co be paid at fuch'a time. and place as the Bor- 
rower chuſeth, ſo as the Lender cannot haye his money paid 
him back where and when himſelf pleaſech, I alſo ſee no. 
Wherefore when « man giyeth out his money upon condition 
that he may not demand it back until a certain time to come, 
whatſoever his own neceſſities ſhall be in the mean time, he 
certainly may take a compenſation for this inconvenience 
which he admits againſt himſelf: And this allowance is that 
we commonly call Uſury, | 
2. And when one man furnifheth another with money al 
ſome diſtant place, and engages under great penalties to pay 
him there, and at a certain day beſides ; the confideration for 
this, is that we call Exchange or focal Uſury. 

As for example, if a man wanting money at Carlifle in the 
heat of the late Civil Wars, when the way was full of Soul- 
gicrs and Robbers, and the paſſage by Sea yery long, trouble» 
ſome, and dangerous, and ſeldome paſſed; why might not an» 
other take much morethen an 1col, at. Lendon for warranting 
the like ſum to be paid at Carlifle on 8-certdin day'? | 

3- Now the queſtions! arifing henee' are; what are the 
natural Standards of Uſury and Exchange f As for Uſury, the 
leaſt char can be, is the Rent of fo much Land as the money 
tent will buy, where the ſecurity is undonbred ; but where the 
ſecurity is caſual, then a kind of enſtirance- mutt.be enterwa- 
ven with che ſimple natural Intereſt, which may advance; ths 
Ulſury very conſcionably unto any height below the Principa| 
x ſelt, Now if things are ſo in England, that really there is 
po luck ſecurity asaboyementioned, bug thay all are more & 
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fefs hazardous, troubleſom, or chargeable to make ; I ſor no 
reaſon for endeayouring to limit U ury upon time , any more 
hen that upon place, which the praftice of the World doth 
not, unleſs it be chat thoſe who make ſuch Laws were rather 
Borrowers then Lenders : But of the vanity and fruitleſneſs 
of making Civil Poſitive Laws againſt the Laws of Nature, 
I have ſpoken elſewhere, and inſtanced in ſeycral particulgrs, 

4. As for the natural mcaſ::res of Exchange, I ſay, chat in 
times of Peace, the greatelt Exchange can be but che labour 
of carrying the money in Becie , but where are hazards and 
emergent uſes for money more in one place then another, &-c; 
or opinions of theſe true or falle, rue Exchange will be goyeru- 
ed by them. 

4+ Paraltel nntothis, is ſomething which we omitted con- 
cerning the price of Land , for as great need of money beigh- 
tens Exchange, ſo doth great need of Corn raiſe the price of 
that 1: kewiſe, and conſequently of the Rent of the Land that 
bears Corn,and laſtly of the Land it ſelf; as for example, if 
the Corn which feedech Loudon, or an Army, be brought for- 
ty miles thither, then the Corn growing within a mile of Lon- 
gon, orthe quarters of ſuch Army, ſhall have added unto its 
natural price, ſo much as the charge of bringing it thirty nine 
miles doth amount unto: And unto periſhable Commodities 
as frcſb fiſh, fruits, &-c. che enſurance upon the hazard of cor- 
rupting, &c. ſhall be added alſo; and finally unco him thar 
eats theſe things there (ſuppoſe in Taverns) ſhall be added 
the charge of all che circun-ſtantial apparatus of Houſe-rerc, 
Furniture, Attendance, and the Cooks skill as well as his la- 
bour to accompany the ſame, | 

6 Hence ir comes to paſs, that Lands intrinſically alike 
near populous places, ſuch as were the perimeter of the Area 
that feeds them is great, will nok onely yield more Rent for 
theſe Realons, bur alſo more years purchaſe then in remore 
room by reaſon of the pleaſure and honour extraordinaty of 


ving Lands there; for 
—— Omne tulit puntum qui wiſcuit utile dulci. 
7. Having finiſhed our digreſion upon the meaſures of the 
Reacts and Values of Lands and Moneys, we now return. to 
our 


(30) 
onr ſecond way of leavying Pablick Charges, which was the 
taking of a proportion of the Rent, (commonly called Af. 
ſeſsment) it follows next to ſpeak of the way of computing 
the ſaid Rents, otherwiſe then according to the barpaing 
which a few m2n make one with another, through ignorance, 
haſte, fa'ſe ſu2geſtion, orelle in cheir paſſion or drink : Al. 
though I acknowledge, that the medium or common reſult of 
all the bargains made within three years ( or other ſuch Cycle 
of time, as within which all contingencies of Land reyolye ) 
may be very ſufficient to this _ » being but the ſamme 
ſynchetically computed by caſual opinions, as I would endea- 
_ eo caſt up analytically by a diſtind particularizing of the 
Cauſes. 


8. 1. Therefore I propound a Survey of the Figures , | 


Quantities, and Scituations of ail the Lands both according 
to the civil bounds of Parifhes, Farms, &c. and the natural 


diftintions thereof by the Sea, R:yers, ridges of Rocks, or ® 


Mountains, &c. 

9. 2. I propound that the qualicy of each denomination 
were deſcribed by the Commodities ic had uſually born, in 
ſome Land, ſome ſort of Timber, Grair, pulſe or root grow- 
ing more happily then in others: Alſo by the encreaſe of 
things ſown or planted, which it hath yielded communibus an« 
ni ; and withal, the comparative goodne(s of the ſaid Com- 
modities not unto the common Standard money, but to one 
another. As for example ; if there be ten Acres of Land, I 
would have it judged whether they be better for Hay or Corn 
if for Hay, whether the ſaid ten Acres will bear more or leſs 
of Hay then ten other Acres; and whether an hundred 
weight of the ſaid Hay will fe:dor fatten more or leſs, then 
the ſame weight of other Hay, and not as yet comparing it 
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to money, in which the yalue of the ſaid Hay will be more or | 


leſs, according to the plenty of money , which hath changed 


rangely fance the diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, and accord- 7 


ing tothe multitudes of people living near this Land, together 
with the luxurious or frugal living of chem; and beſides all 
according to the Civil, Natural, and Religions Opinions of 
the ſaid people: As for cxatople , Egps in the gun B 
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Lent @ becauſe their goodneſs and delicacy decays before Lenc 
be done) being worth little in fome Popiſh Countreys ; nor 
Swines fleſh among the Jews, nor Hedgebogs, Frogs, Snails, 
Muſhrooms, &c. tothole chat fear to ear them, as poiſonous 
or unwholeſom ; nor Currans, and Spanih Wines, if they 
were all to be deſtroyed as the great thieves of this Nation, 
by an Edi& of the State. 

10. This I call a Survey or Inquifition into the former in- 
trinfick values of Land, this latter of extrinfick or accidental 
follows. We ſaid, that the change of the ſtore of money 
would chanze the rates of commodities according to our reck- 
oning in names and words, (pounds, ſhillings and pence being 
noth:ng elſe) as for example : | 

If a man can bring to London an ounce of Silyer ont of 
the Earth in Pers, in che ſame time chat he can produce a buſhe 
el of Corn, then one is the natural price of the other ; now 
if by reaſon of new and more eafje Mines a man can get two- 
ounces of Silver as eaſily as formerly he did one, then Corn 
will be as cheap at ten ſhillings the buſhel, as ic was before ar 
hiye ſhillings ceteris paribw, 

11 Ic behoves us cherefore to have a way , whereby totell 
the money of our Countrey (which I think I have, and that 
in a ſhore time,and that without coſt,and (which is more)with- 
out looking into particular mens pockets ; of which hereaf- 
ter.) Now if we knox what Gold and Silver we bad in Eng- 
land ewo hundred years ago, and could cell it again now ; and 
though we a'ſo knew the difference of our denominations then, 
when thirty ſeven ſhillings were made out the ſame quantity 
of Silver as fixty cwo are now ; alſorthat of the alloy, labour 
in Coinage, remed'es for weight and finereſs, and datics to 
the King ; nay, if we alſo knew the Labourers wages then 
and now, yer all this would not ſhew the difference of the 
Riches of our Nation even in mony alone. 

12, Wherefore we muſt add tothe premiſes, the knowledge 
of the difference of the numbers of the people, and con= 
clude, thar if all che money in the Nation were equally divi- 
ded amongſt ali el. People borh then and now, that that time 
wherein cach Deyiſee had wherewigh go hire moſt labour- 

ers; 
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ers was the richer, So that we .want the knowledge of the 
People and Bullion which is now in this Land, and which was 
heretofore ; all which I chink may be fonnd out even for the 
time palt, bur more probably for che time preſent and co come, 

13. Bur to proceed; ſuppoſe we had chem, th:n we would 
pitch the accidental values upon our Lands abont London ; as 
thus, viz. We would firſt at hazard compute the materialy 
tor tood' and covering, which the Shires of £ſex,Kent,Surrey, 
Middleſex and Hertford; next circumjacent to London, did come 
munibu annis produce;and would withal compute the Conſump= 
rtioners of them living in the ſaid five Shires and London, The 
whieh if I found to be more then were the Conſumptioners 


ving npon the like ſcope of other Land, or rather upon as | 


much ocher Land as bore the like quantity of Proviſions. 
Then I ſay, thac Provifions muſt be dearer in the ſaid five 
Shires thea in the other , and withia the ſaid Shires cheaper 
or dearer as the way to London was more or leis long, Or ras 
ther more or leſs chargeable, 

14. For if the faid five Shires did already produce as much 


Commodity, as by all endeayour was pothible ; thea what is. 


wanting muſt be brought from a far, and that which iv near, 
advanced in price accordingly z or if the faid Shires by 
greater labour then now is uſed, (as by Digging inſtead 
of Ploughing, Setting inſtead of Sowing, picking of choice 
Sced inſtead of taking it Promiſcuouſly, Steeping ic inſtead 
of uling it wholly unprepared, and manuring the ground with 
Sale initead of rotten Scraw, &c.) could be fertilized then will 
the Rent be as much more adyanced, as the excels of encreaſs 
exceeds that of the labour. |', | 

15- Now the price of labour muſt be certain, ( as we ſee 
it made by the Statutes which limic che day wages of ſeveral 
workmen;) the non-obſeryance of which Laws, and the not 
adapting them to the change of times, is by the way very 


dangerous, and coniuſiye to all endeavours of bertering the | 


Trade of the Nation. LL 

16,' Moreoyer, the Fouchſtone to try whether ic be better 
to uſe thoſe improvements or not, is to examine whether the 
labour of fetching theſe things eyen from the places wheres 
they 


© 
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fhey grow wild, or with leſs Culcure, be not leſs then that of 
the ſaid improvements, ; 

17. Againſt all this will be objeRed, that theſe computati- 
ons are very hard if not impoſſible to make ; to which 1 an- 
fer onely this, that they are ſo, eſpecially if none will trou- 
ble their hands or heads to make them, or give authority for ſa 
doing : Bur withail, I ſay, that until chis be done, Trade wifl 
be to0 conjeRural a work for any man to e nploy his thoyghts 
about ; for ir will be the ſame wiſdom in order to win wich 
fair Dice, to ſpend much time in conficering how to hold 
them, how much to ſhake them, and ho'y hard co throw then, 
and on what angles they ſhould hic the fide of the Tad'cs, 
as to conſider how to advance the Trade of this Nation . 
where at preſene particular men ger from their-reigh5ours/not 
from the Earth and Seca) rather by hic then wit, and by the falſe 
opinions of others, rather then their own J1dg2ments ; Cre- 
dic every where, but chiefly in Zondon, being become a meer 
conceic, that a man is reſponſible or not, without ary eertain 
knowledge of his Wea'th or true Eſtate. Whereas 1 think the 
nature ot credic ſhould be limited onely to an opinion-of a mars 
faculties to get by his Art and Induſtry, The way of knowing 
his Eftate being to be made certain, and the way of making 
bim pay what he ows to the uemoſt of hi; abilicy, being to be 
expected from the good execution of our Laws. 

18, I ſhould here enlarge upon a Paradox, to prove that if 
every mans Eſtate could be always read in his forehead, our 
Trade would much be adyanced thereby, although the poorer 
ambitious man be commonly the more induſtrious. But of this 
elſewhere. 

19- The next objcRion againſt this ſo exa& computation of 
the Rents and worth of Lands, &c. is that the Sovereign 
would know too exattly every mans Eſtate; to which I aa- 
ſwer, that it the Charge of che Nation be brought as low as 
it may be, (which depends much upon the People in Partia- 
ment to do) and it the pzople be willing and ready to pay, 
and if care be taken, that although they have nor ready mo- 
vey, the credit of the'r Lands and Goods ſhall be as good; and 
laitly, that it would be a great CY tothe Prince to 
, | eake 


take more then he needs, as was proved before ;- where is the: 
evil of this ſo exaRt knowledge ? And as for the proportion 
of every Contributor, why ſhould any man bope or expe& to 
eaſe himſelf by his craft and intereſt in a confuſion ? or why 
ſhould he not fear, though he may be adyantaged this time, tq 
ſuffer in che nexc. 


a 
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CHAP. VL. | 
Of Cuſtoms and Free Ports. 


Uſtom is a Contribution or Exciſium out of Goods ſent !' 
out or imported into the Princes Dominions: In theſe 
Countries of-a twentieth part not according to the Prices 
currant among Merchants of each reſpeQ&ive Commodity, 
bur according to other ſtanding Rates ſer by the State , 
though adviſed for the moſt part by concerned Perſons. | 
2+ I cannot well imagine what ſhould be the natural Rea« 2 
ſons, why a Prince ſhould be paid this duty inward and out- |} 
ward both, there ſeems indeed to be ſome, why he ſhould: 
be paid for indulging the Exportation of ſome ſuch things as 
other Countreys do really want. 

3. Wherefore I think, that Cuſtoms at the farſt were a pre- 
111m allowed the Prince for proteRing the carriage of Goods 
burh inward and outward from the Pyracs; and this 1 ſhould & 
verily believe, it the Prince were bound to make good loſles 
of that kind, And I thought that the proportion of hye 
pound per cent. was pitched upon computation, that the Mer- 
chants before the ſaid undertaking and compoſition, had uſual- | 
ly loſt more by Pyracy: And finally, thatthe Cuſtoms had been 
an enſurance upon loſſes. by enemies,as the enſurance now uſu- 
al, is of the caſualties of Sea, Wind, Weather,and Veſle), or al- 
together ; or like the enſurance in ſome Countries of Houſes & 
from Fires for a certain ſmall pxre of their yearly Rent, Bue | 
be it what it will, it is anciently eſtabliſhed by Law, and oughe 
to be paid until it ſhall be aboliſhed. One'y I take leave as an 
idle Philoſopher to diſcourſe upon the Nature and Meaſures 
@f its. th 4 The 
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5 
s outwards may be ſhch, as af. 
ter reaſonable: profic to the Exporter will lezvE ſuch of our 
own Commodities as are neceſlary to Forreigners ſomerhac 
cheaper unto them then they can be had from elſewhere, 

As for exanple, Tin is a Native Commodity, which g9- 
vyerns the Market abroad, that is, there is none 1o good and to 
eaſe to be had and exported, 

Now ſuppoſe Tin might be made in Cornwal for four pence 
the pound, and chat the ſame would yield ewelye pence at the 
neareſt pare in France, I ſay, that this extraordinary prohe 
ouglit to be eſteemed as a Mine Royal, or 7Treſor Trove, and 
the Sovereign onghe to have his ſhare in it: Which he will 
have, by impoſing fo great a duty upon Tin Exported, as on 
one f:de may leave a ſubſiſtznce to the Workmen, ( and ng 
more) wich a competent profit to the owners of the ground ; 
and on the other ſid2may leaye the price abroad leſs then that 
tor which Tin may be had from any other place. 

5. The fame Impoſition might alſo be made on the Tin 
ſpent at home, unleſs it be as impoſlible ſo to do, as for 'the 
King of France to impoſe the Gabel upon Salt in the yery 
Places where it is made, 

6. Bur it is obſerved, that ſach high Duties make men endex- 
vour not to enter any ſuch Goods at all, or pay for them, pro« 
vided the charge of ſmuckling and bribing, with the hazzard 
of being ſeized do not communibus yicibus exceed the Duty. 

7. Wherefore the meaſures of this Nature are, that it be 
more eafie, ſafe, and profitable for men ro keep the Law, then 
eo break it unleſs ic be in ſuch caſes , where the Magiſtrate 
can with certainty execute the Law. As for example, it would 
be hard to ſave the Duties upon Horſes ſhipped at a ſmall Port, 
without adjacent Creeks, and that but ſome certain two hours 
every Tide, foraſmuch as Horſes cannot be diſguiſed, put up 
in bags or casks, nor ſhipped wirhout noiſe and the help of ma- 
ny hands. 

- 8. The Meaſures of Cuſtoms upon imported Commodities 
are ; 1. That all things ready and ripe for Conſamprion may 
be made ſomewhat dearer then the ſame things grown or made 


at home; if the ſame'be feaſible ceteris paribuss 
F 2 2+ That 


%, That all ſuperfluities tending to Luxury and fin; might 
be loaded with ſo much Impoſt, as to ſerv2 inſtead of & 
ſumpruary Law to reſtrainthe uſe of then. But here alſo care 
is to be had that ic be not better to ſmuckle then to pay.. 

9. On the contrary, all things not fully wrought and Manu« 
ſaftured, 8s raw Hides, Wooll, Beaver, Raw-Silk, Cotton; as 
2!ſo all Tools and Materials for ManutzQure, as alſo Dying- 
Ralf, &c ought to be gently dealt with. 

10. If to leavy the payment of theſe Duties could be moſt 
<xaRly perfomed, Princes might ſtrangely praftice one upon 
another ; wherefore fince they cannot, the people pay no 
more then they cannot with greater ſafety upon the whole: 
matter ſave, nor obſerve any more of theſe Laws, then they 
cannot clude. 

11, The inconveniences of the way of Cuſtoms, are viz. 

1- That Duties are laid upon things nor yet ripe for uſes. 
npon Commodities in fieri, and but in the way: of their full 
improvements , which ſeems the ſame ill-Husbandry , as to 
make Fucl of young Saplings , inflcad of Dotards and. Pol- 
lards, 

2. The great number of Officers requiſite to Colle& the 
ſaid Daties, eſpecially in a Countrey where the Harbours are 
caany , and the Tides convenient tor ſhipping of Good s at; 
any fcime, 

3. The great facility of ſmackling by Briberies., Collafi-- 
ons, hiding and diſguiling of Commodities, Cc. and all this 
notw.thſtanding Oacths and Penalties, and withall by the ſeye- 
ral ways of mitigating and taking off che ſaid Penaltics- even 
airer di'covery. 

4. The Cuſtoms or Duties upon the few Commodities of 
the growth of England exchanged with Forreigners , make- 
£0 imall a part of che whole -expence of the people of this: 
kingdom ,, which (perhaps-is not le's- then fifty m:llions of 
pounds per annum). out of which ro bear the common: 
& harges thereof, ſo as-ſome other way of Leavy muſt be pra« 
@ -{edcogether wich it z whereas by ſome one ways .it the beft, 
the whole work- may be abſo'yed : wherefore.'tis-an .inconye» 
nience in the way. of Cuſtoms, that it neceilitates other ways; 
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Tz, Now as a ſmall attempt. of 2 Remedy or Fzpedient 
fercin, I offer —_— _ inſtead of the Cuſtoms upon Goods: 
fhi every Shipt in or out, may pay a Tonnage, 
_— being colleRible by a very few. hands, as a matter - 
fible co all the World ; and chat the ſaid Duty be bur ſuch a 
part of the Fraight, as the like whereof being excinded our 
of the whole Conſumption, would defray ail the Publick 
Charge;. which part perhaps is 4- per Cent. ar thereabouts, 
Fit. two millions per annum out of fifty. G 

13+ The other is, that the Cuſtoms be reduced into the 
nature of an Enſurance premium, and that the ſame be aug- 

2nted and fitted,. as whereby the King may afford to en- 
ſure the Goods as well againſt the Sea as Enemies, by which 
meansthe whole Nation-would be concerned in all ſuch loſles, 
and chen the Merchant for his own ſake would more willingly 
enter and pay for whatſoeyer he would have enſured. 

14+ But it will be here objected, that alchough che duty of 
Cuſtoms be abrogated,yet that there muſt bc always the ſame 
n"=*:r of Officers maintained as now.to prevent the bring- 

in and _—_ out of prohibited Commodities, Where- 
fore we ſhall here (tate the nature of ſuch Prohibicions by ewo 
or three grand inſtances, 

15, To prohibit the Exportation of Money, in that it is a 
thing almoſt impraQicable , it-is almoſt nugatory and vain ; 
And the danger of it reſolves eicher into a, kind of Enſu- 
rance anſwerable tothe danger of being ſe zed, or unto a Sur- 
charge of a-Compoſition by bribing the Searchers. As ſor 
example, If but one in fifty. Exportations are ſeized, or if 
ewenty ſhillings be ufually raken tor conniv;ng at fifty pounds, 
then the Commodities bought with this: Money muſt be ſold 
two at lea(t per cents the dearer corthe Conſumprioner, Now it 
the Trade will not bear this Surcharge, then Money will not 
be exported with difcretion. Now the uſe of this Prohibition,. 
ſippoſing ir praR.cable, is to ſerve as a ſamptuary Law, 
8ndto biadthe Nation in general not to ſpend more then 
they ger; for- if. we. could export no Commodity of our own. 
—_ or ManufaRur: then by prohibicing che going our, of 

oney, it45 allo ipſo j«.29 commanded thas nothing jerreign 
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fko1!d be brought in. Again ſuppoſing, that ordinarily we 
export enough to furniſh'us with al -Forreign Commodities, 
bur upon ſonc'ex:raordinidty decaf of our Land or hands, we 
are able to export bur halt as much as would procure our 
ordinary proportion of Foreign Goods, then t!.e Prohibicion 
of Money pertorms inde:d the part of a ſumptuary Law , in 
hindring us to bring in any more then half as much Forreign 
Commodities a9'we fotm2;1yu'td, only it leaves it tothe dife 
cretion of the Merchant, £2 cir ogſe which he will n2gle& or 
forbcar to bring in, and which not ; where'< is ſumaptuary 
Lars the State taketh this care up112 ch m{cives, As for ex* 
ample, If we wanted Exportation? i hallance our Importea- 
rions by forty tho: mrt pounds , and ſappoſe lor examples 
ſake; that the Tmportati#n of forty thovſand pounds worth 
of Coffee-Bzrries, or the like of Sp:rih Wine muſt be re» 
trenched , in this cafe, the faid Prohib'c:on 07 Money will do 
one, or ſome of the ore, and ſome of the o0:her as the Mcre 
chant himſelf pleaſes : Bur the ſumpruary Law determines,whe- 
cher we ſhall entourage and ke-p'fair with the Nation that 
fends ns Wine,rathet chenthac which ſends us Coffee, and whe« 
ether the Expence of Wine or Coffee be moſt prejudicial to 
our pcople, &c., 

16. The bencfics alledged for the free Exportation of 
Money is meerly this, viz, That if a Ship carrying out of 
England forty thouſand potmds worth of ' Cloth, might alſo 
carry with it forty thouands pounds in Money, then could the 
Merchant ſtand the ſtiffer upon his terms, and in fine would 
buy cheaper, ard ſell dearer ; bur by the way, che Merchane 
boys this power with the Intereſt and of rhe 
Money he carries, which if-it amonnt to five potind per Crnt. 
then he had better ſo!dhiis Goods ar faite pound per Cent. un- 
der rate, then to have fortified himſelf with Moneys as afore- 
ſaid. But of this more may be ſaid, we haſten co the great 
point of Wooll. | 14 | | 

17. The Hol anders having gotten away 'oor Manufacture 
of Cloth, by becoming dble ro work witly mote” Art, to' la- 
b61r and Fare harder, co'take leſs fraight, Dutids and Enſu- 
ratice/tach fo- middee& ug here in England, rthat-we haye been 
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apt to think of ſuch exorbitancly fierce ways of prohibiting 
Wooll and Earth to be Exported, as perhaps would do us twice 
as much harm as the loſs of our ſaid Trade. Wherefore to re- 
turncoour Wits and Trade again, before we can tell what to 
do in this caſe, we muſt confader ; 

1. That we arcofcen forced to buy Corn from abroad, and 
as ofren complain chat we are peſtered with abundance of idle 
hands at home, and withall chat we cannot vend the Woollen 
ManufaQures even which our few working hands do produce. 
In this caſe were it not better to leſſen our Sheep-Trade , and 
conyert our hands to more Tillage ? Becauſe 1. Fleſh becom- 
ing dearer, there would be encouragemenc for Fiſh , which 
will never be till then. 2. Our Moncy would not run fo tat 
away for Corn. 3, We ſhould haye no ſuch Gluts of Wooll 
upon our hands, 4. Our idle hands would be employed in 
Tillage and Fiſhing, one man by the way of grazing, cilling: 
as it were many thouſand Acres of Land by him{clt and his: 


2+ Suppoſe we wanted no Corn, nor had any id'e hands,and; 
yet that we abounded wich more Wooll then we can work up ; 
in this caſe, certainly Wooll might be Exported, becau'e *cis- 
ſuppoſed, chat the hands which work,are alrcady employed up+ 
6n a better T rade, 
3- Suppoſe the Hollander out-do us by more Art, were ic 
not better to draw oyer a number of their choice Workmen, 
or ſend our moſt ingen'o:1s men thither co learn; which if 


they ſucced ; ic is moſt manifeſt, char this were the more na» 


tural way, then co keep that infinite clutter about reliſting of 
Nature, ſtopping up the Winds and Seas, &&c. 

4. If we can make V:&ual much cheaper here then in Hol- 
land, take away burthenſome, frivilous, and antiquated Impo=-- 
fictions and Offices. 

I conceive even this vere better thea to perſwade Water to 
riſe of it iclf above its aatural Spring, 

5. Wemi(t conlider in general,that as wiſer Phyſicians tame» 
per not excelilively wich their Patients, rather 05/erving and 
complying with the motions of Nature, then, contradiging it 
with yvchement Adminiſtrations ot their own ; ſo ia Politicks 
ad Qcconomicks che ſame muſt be uſed; for Natss 
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Naturam expellas ſurca licet nſque recarvie; Ws 

12. Nevertheleſs, it th: Hollandeys advantages 1n _—_ 
Cloth be bur ſmall and few in compariſon of onrs , that is, i 
they have bur a lirtle the better 'of us, then 1 conceive that 
Prohib,tions ro Expore Wooll may ſafhc;errly curn the ſcales, 
Bur whether ch's be ſo ornvr, I leave co others, being my felt 
| neither Merchant nor Scateſmnan. 
it 19. As for Prohibition of Importations, T ſay that it needs 

| not be, until they much exceed our Exvoortations, For if we 
ſhould think ic hard co give good ncelary Cloch for de- 
bauching Wire, yer if we cannot 1:1pv'e ot onr Cloth to 
others, were betecr tog've ic for W-r2 or worſe, then to 
ceaſe making it ; nay, berrer eo rn a thouſand mens labours 
fora time, then rt» oc thole rand men by non-employ= 
men: lo their facul:y of 1;houring, In brief , what may be 
further (3.d herexpon,relulyes 11:9 he DofRrine and Ingenium 
of ma'\ing ſumpenary Laws, aid jadicious uſe of them pro 
bic & nunc, 

20. 'Unto thi; Diſcouſe of Cuſtems appertains that of 
Free Ports, which (in a Nation that onely Trades for it ſelf, 
y!z. vents its own-ſuperfi:icies, and Imports onely Neceſlarics 
for it {clf) are of no uſe, but rather harm ,; for ſuppoſe Wines 
be brought into a free Port, be there Houſed and privately 
ſold, but the Cask filled up with ſtained water, and put on 
$hip-board again to be ſtayed zs ſoon as the Ship is our at ſea 2 
In this caſe, the Datics of thoſe Wines are detrauded, as it 
alſo may be many other ways. 

21. Now if itb2ſaid , that alchough we ſhould Trade but 
for our ſelves, yet that our Ports (being mor2 commodious 
then thoſe of other Nations) would be the more frequented ; 
for being free, and conſequently the more enriched , by the 
expence of S2amen and Paſlengers, hire of Labourers, and 
VVare-houſes, &c. even without any Cuſtom ar all upon the 
Goods. Neyzrchelcls *crs reaſon that a ſmall Duty ſhould be 
paid upon the Ship as aforeſaid, for ſuch uſe of our Ports, and 
that eo nomine ; not expeRing all our Benefit from the ſaid 
hire of Cellaridge, Porters and Carmen, which alſo might be 
had over and above for their proper reaſons. 


22. Ba 
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: 22» Bat if we could attain to be the Merchants betwees 
other Nations, there is then ao reaſon for exating Dutir's \ #5 
was ſaid before) upon things wn fieri,and which are but in the 
way of their improvement: And as for the fraud that” ma 
be commicred, as in the caſe of Wines abovementioned, 1 af 
firmchat 0ur Excize upon che Conſumption, would overcome 
and elude them, 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Poll-money. 


Oll-money is a Tax upon the Perſons of men, either upon 
all ſimply and indifferencly , or elſe according to ſome 
known Title or mark of diſtin&ion upon each ; and that ei 
ther of bare honour, or elſe of ſome Office ſought or impoſed, 
orof ſome Faculty and Calling withont reſpe& to Riches or 
Poverty, Incomes or Expence, Gain or Lols accrewing bythe 
ſaid Title, Office, or Faculcy. 

2. The Poll-moneys which have been leavied of late have 
been wonderfully confuſed ; as taxing ſome rich ſingle per- 
ſons at the loweſt rate ; ſome Knights, though wancing ne- 

aries, at twenty pounds, encourageing ſome vain fellows to 
pay as Eſquires,on purpoſe to have themſelyes written Eſquires 
in the Receipts ; making ſome pay ten pounds as DoRors of 

Phyfick or Law, who get nothing by the Faculty, nor mind 
the praR'ce ; making ſome poor Tradeſmen forced to be of 
the Liveries of their Companies to pay baba their ſtrength; 
and laſtly, ſome to pay according to cheir Eſtates, the ſame to 

be valued by thoſe that know them not ,, thereby alſo giving 
opportunity to ſome Bankrupts to make the world credit them 
as men of ſuch Eſtates, at which the Aſſeſſors did rate them 
by Colluſion. _. | | Ps. 

3- Soas by this Confuſion , Arbitraries , Irregularities 
and hoech-pot of Qualifications., no eſtimate could be ma 
of che ficneſs of this Plaiſter to the Sore, nor no Check or 
way co examine whether ghe is 49s Receipts were duly 
accompced for, &c, G "© 4- Where» 
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4 Wherefore wholly rej:&ing the faid complicated way of 
Tax, I ſhall ſpeak of Po!l-money more diſtiraly, and firſt of 
the ſimple Poll-money upon every head of all mankind alike ; 
the Pariſh paying for thoſe that receive Alms, Parents for 
their Children under ave, and Maſters for their Apprentices 
and others who receive no wages. 

5. The evil of this way is, that it is very unequal; men of 
unequal abilities, all paying alike, and thoſe who-have greateſt 
charges of Children paying mott ; that is, that by how much 
the poorer they are, by ſo much the harder are they taxed. 

6, The Conveniences are ; firſt, chat ic may be ſuddenly 
colle&ed, and with ſmall charge : Secondly, chat the numbee 
of the people being always known, it may be ſufficiently 
computed what the ſame will amount unto, Thirdly, It ſeems 
eo be a ſpur unto a!l men, to ſet their Children to ſome 'pro+ 
fitable employment upon their very firſt capacity, out of the 
proceed whereof, to pay each child his own Polt-money, 

7. The next Polk-money is' upon every head, bur diſtin- 
— by Titles of mcer Honour, withour any kind of Of- 

ce or Faculty ; as Dukes, Marqueſles, Earls, Viſcounts, Ba- 
rons, Baronets, Knights and Eſquires, viz. the eldeſt Sons of 
Knights in perperaum, and Gentlemen if they write them- 
ſ{1ves ſo. This way is much more equal then the other , for- 
aſmuch as thoſe who ate Titled, are for the moſt part rich 
proportionably ;. or if they were not , yet men ſo dipnified 
ſhall canmand a preheminence and place, even althot-zh they 
90 not or cannot buy it of the vulgar by their Expence : my 
meaning. hereby is, that a Title may poſſibly ſave a man as 
much as his Po!l-money may exceed the Plebian Level by rea- 
ſon of ſuch title. * | 
8 Morcover , good att-tmultiform Accompts being kept 
of tlic People, this Tax may'be alſo eafily ſpeedily and inex- 
pefiſively colle@et ; andatiobeing capable of being compu» 
ted afcrehand, may be fitted and ſeized according to the needy 
gfthe Prince. 4 io 5 
9. As for Offices, they are indeed Dignities for the moſt 
Part> but paid for by the crouble of adminiſtring then , as fot 
example, to be an Aldermap ſuppoſe of London, is nn at 
. Onoaur 
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honour, yet-many pay five huadred-pounds to be excuſed from 


receiving it 

Neverth-leſs ic may not be improper to Tax Offices ſought, 
or ſuch as are accepted alchough chey might be refuſed : And 
on the other lide no Titu/ads ſhould be forced to pay Poll-m9- 
ney according to bs Title, it he be contented to lay it down, 
and ncyer relume it more. 

10, The Titles of Faculties and Callings ought to be no 
Qualification ina Pol-money, becauſe they do nor neceſſarily 
nor probably infer abiliry to pay, but carry wich them valte 
inequalities. But therefore if a man by his Licence to pra- 
Riſe get much, it may be preſumed he will ſpend accordinp]y ; 
in which net the way of Excize will certainly take him, as it 
will all the Officers aforementioned. 

11. Hearth-money ſeems to be a Poll-money, but is not, be* 
ing rather a way of Accumulative Excize ; of which hereafter, 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of Lotteries. 


En that accept Ticles may foreſee, that they may be 

Taxed by them as aforeſaid, (although it be unlikely 
(one Houſe of Parliament being all Tituladoes, and the 
greateſt part of the other being ſuch alſo) that any ſuch way 
of Leavy ſhould paſs) and therefore they do as it were a priori 
conſent unto the Tax in their own Individuals. 

2. Now inthe way of Lottery men do alſo Tax themſelycs 
in the general, though out of hopes of Advantage in particu- 
lar: A Lottery therefore is properly a Tax upon unfortu - 
nate ſelf-conceired fools; men that have good opinion of their 
own luckineſs, or that have believed ſome Fortune-teller or 
Aſtrologer, who had promiſed chem great ſucceſs about the 
time and place of the Lottery, 'ying Southwelt perbaps from 
the place where the deſtiny was rea | 

3. Now becauſe the World abounds with this kind of fools, 
x is not fig that eyery man that will, may cheatevery man thar 

G2 would 
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would bz cheated , but it is rather ordained, that the Soye- 


reign ſhould have the Guardianſhip of theſe fools , or that 
ſome Favourice ſhould beg the Soyereigns right of taking ad- 
vantage of ſuch mens folly, eyen as in che caſe of Lunaticks 
and 1diors, 
| 4+ Wherefore a Lottery is not tolerated without anthority, 
ailigning che proportion in which the people ſhall pay for 
their errors, and taking care that they be not ſo much and ſo 
often couzened, as they themſelyes would be. 

$- This way of Lottery is uſed but for ſmall Levies, and 
rather upon privato-publick Accomprs, (then for maintaining 
Armies or Equipping Fleets,) ſuch as are Aque-DuRs,Bridges, 
and perhaps Highways, &c. Wherefore we ſhall ſay no more 
of it upon this occaſion, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of Benewolence. 


Tz raiſing of Money by Benevyolence, ſeems to be no 
force upon any man, nor to take from any man bue what 
bimſelf knows he can ſpare, nevertheleſs there is more in it ; 
for to be but brow-beaten by a Prince or Grandee, proves often 
as heavy as to be diſtrained upon for an Aſſeſsment or Subſi- 
dy z and the danger of being miſrepreſented by linſy Pick- 
thanks and Informers as diſafteted to the Cauſe for which 
the Leavy is made, is more frequent then rhe payment of any 
ſumin a due proportion with all other men (which I have 
ſaid is no impoyeriſhment) can poſlibly be horeful, 
T he benefics of this way are theſe, viz, That forafmtich as 
n ſometimes falls out (as in the late Differences with the 
Scots, annis 1638. and 1639, when the Church Digniraries 
were moſt concerned) that the cauſe of the Expence con- 
cerns ſome men more then others, that thca an Impofition 
ſhould not paſs upon all for the ſakes of a pat; Sometimes 
it happens that one ſort of men have received greater and 
freſher fayours then angler | as upon the late Re — nm 
is 
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his Majeſty 4mns 1660+ thoſe who neededan AR of Indem- 
ity did : And ſometimes it is viſible, that ſome mean bave 

d better times of gain and advantages then others, as the 
Clergy moſt eminently have had fince his Maicſties ſaid Re- 
ſtauration. In all theſe Caſes, the propoſal of a Benevolence 
may be offered, alchough in no Caſes it be without its inconye» 
niences ; the which are principally theſe. 

1. The abovementioned Brow-beating and diſtaſte given, 
if a man haye not contributed as largely as envious obſeryers 
chink be ſhould have done. . 3. 

2+ A Beneyolence in many caſes may d'yide a whole Nation 
into parties, or at leaſt make che ſtrength of Parties to0 well 
known to ſuch as need not know it : and withall it may (on the 
contrary and upon defign) diſguize the ſame, and clude the 
meaſures which che Governours thought to haye taken by ſuch 
an exploratory attifice« 

3. Some men may have particular reaſons to contribute 
large, viz, complacency with, and hopes of being repaired by 
the favour of ſome Grandee, who tavours the buſineſs, and 
the very ſame may make to the prejudice of others. 

4+ Men of ſinking Eſtates, ( who nevertheleſs love to live 
bigh, and appear ſplendid, and ſuch who make themſelves 
friends, (by their hoſpitality paid for, in eff:& by others ) 
enough to be protefted , even from Juſtice) do often npon 
this occalion of Beneyolence ſer extravagant examples unto 
others, who haye laboured hardly for what they have ; choſe 
not caring what they pay, becauſe it encreaſeth their credit, 
to borrow the more, ſo as at lengeh the whole burthen of ſuch 
Bankrupts Benevolence, lights upon che frugal Patriots, by 
whom the Publick Weal ſabfiſts, 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Penalties. 
He ufual Penalties are Death, Mutiſations, Impriſonment, 


|& publick Diſgrace, Corporal tranſient pains, and great 
F 298 Torrey 


A. ..- 
Tortnres, beſides Pecunlary Mu'lts,” On which lafſt-we rai 
molt igſilt, ſpeaking of che others *but in order to examine 
whether they may not be commeted for theſe, 

2. There be ſome cerca'n Crimes, for which the Law of 
God appoints d:ath; and thele mult b: putſiſhed with it, un- 
lefs we ſay that thoſe were but the Civil Laws of the Jewiſh 
Commonwealch, although given by God himſe!t; of which opi- 
non certainly moſt modern States are,in as much as they puniſh 
not Adalteries, cc, with death,as among the Jews, and yer pu- 
oiſh ſmall Thetrs wich Death inſtead of multiple reparation, 

3. Upon this ſappoſition we ſha!l vencure to offer ; whe« 
ther the reaſoa of ſimple D-ach be not to puniſh incorrigible 
Commirters of great {au'ts? 

4. Of publick Dca-i; w'th Tor:nents, to affright men from 
Treafons, which cauſe [1 dezths and miſeries of many thou» 
{and innocent anduſerut peogp'e? 

5. Of Death ſecretly execute !to priniſh ſecret and unknown 

Crimes,ſuch as publick Execut/0ns would teach to the World? 
Or elſe to ſuffocate betimes ſome dangerous Novelcies in Re- 
ligion; which che patient ſuffering 0: che worſt man would 
much ſpread and encourage, 
. 6, Mutilations ſuppoſe of ears, Noſe, &c. are uſed for per- 
petual diſgrace, ,as ſtanding in the Piilory is for temporary 
and tranſient ; which and ſuch other puniſhments have ( by 
the way) made ſome corrigible offenders, to become deſpe- 
rate and incurable. 

7. Mucilacions of parts as of fingers, are proper to diſ- 
able ſuch a2 pays page their dextrous uſe of them by Pocket- 
picking, Counterfeiting of Seals 'and Writings, & 7. Mutila« 
tions of other parts, may ſerve to punifh and prevent Adulte» 
ries, Rapes, Inceſts, &c. And the ſmaller corporal pains, 
ſerveto puniſh thoſe, who can pay no pecuniary mus, 

8. Impriſonment ſeems tather to be the puniſhments of 
ſuſpe&cd then guilty perſons, and ſuch as by their carriage 
give the Magiſtrate occaſion to think, either they have done 
ſome ſmaller particular Crime, as T hefts, &c. or that they 
would commit greater, as Trea(ons and feditons. But where 
Impriſonment 15 at a ſecuring men until- heir m_ 

ut 
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it's ſentence after Trial, it ſeems to: me proper onety 
ro ſeclude ſuch men from coaverſatian, whoſe Diſcourſes are 
dewirtching, and Praftices infe&ious, and in whom neverthe- 
leſs remains ſome hopes of their furure Amendments, or uſe- 
fulaeſ(s for ſome ſervice not yet appearing. 

9. As for perpetual Impriſonment by ſentence, it ſeems 
bu the fame with death ic ſelf, to be executed by nature it 
felf, quickned with ſuch Diſeaſes, as cloſe living, ſadneſs, ſo+ 
ficude, and refle&ions upon. paſt and better condition, dotty 
commonly beget : Nor do men ſentenced hereunto live lon= 
ger, though they be longer in dying, 

10. Here we are to remember in conſequence of our opi- 
nion, "[-T har-{about is che Father and aQive principle of 
Wealth, as Lands arethe Mother }chat .che Scate by killing, 
mutilating, or impriſoning their-members, do withal —_ 
themſelves ; wherefore ſuch puniſhments ought. ( as much as 
poſſible} to be avoided and commuted for pecuniary mulas, 
which will encreaſe labour and publick, Wealclr. 

11. Upon which account, why hould.not a man of Eſtace, 
fourd guilry of man-flaughcer, xathet pay a certain.proportion 
of his whole Eftate, then be burac inthe hand 2, -* _, -' 

12. V VYhy ſhould noc infolyene Thieves be rather puniſhed 
with ſlavery then death? (o a+ being ſlaves they may be for- 
ecd rod as much labour, and as cheap fare, as nature will endure, 
and thereby become 33 two men added 9 the Common-wealch; 
and a0t zxonethken' awhy fren)-it; fos i Eng/and. be under- 
peopled, (ſuppoſe by(þalt ) Ifay that noxtto-the bringing in of 
as many more-as now are; is the making; theſethat are, ro do 
wvouMethe work whirbpow-thty.:1dog! that is, to make ſome 
flaves-bur of this ed @whete. .« 2va6 lin 79-2 2 

13.” And wiliy roaldnoc ther falyent [T bieyes 30d Cheats 
be rather- puniſhed} with multiple Reſtwitions then Death, 
Tilloty, VVhipping; &« kar i: will be asked with how ma» 
nif01d Reſticucgpns ſheuld picking apocket ( for example ) be 
puniſhed! Tſay/twexbgood intrikrtorbe ſolution bereof, 


roefqutire eblome randed Artiſts in that Frade,, how often 
bhiey ar6token/dnetime wltanetber:pratifing in this work 
It but once in ten times; then to reſtore gee but — ” 


' } ” 
would be a fair profit ; and to reſtore but ten-fold, were. bet 
an eyen lay ; wherefore to reftore-twenty-fold, that is, double; 
to the hazard, is rather the erue ratio and meaſure of puniſhmene 
by double reparation. ; 

14. And ſurely the reſtoring ewo, three, four, and ſeyen= 
fold mentioned in Moſes Law muſt be thus underſtood, or elſe 
a man might mak chieving a very fair and lawful profeſhon, 

15. The next queſtion is, in ſach mvlciple Reſticutions 
how many parts ſhould be given to the ſufferer. To which I 
anſwer,” never above one, and ſcarce chat, ro oblige him to 
more care, and ſelf-preſervation, with three parts to diſcoyer« 
ers, and che reſt co pnblick uſes. 

16. Thirdly, In the caſe of Fornications, moſt of the pu- 

niſhments not made by pecuniary-mul@s and commuted, are 
bur ſhane, and that rob but 'rowards ſome few perſons, which 
ſhime for ever after obdurates the Offender , what ever ic 
work upon ſuch whoſe fames are yer intire: Of all which men 
rake lictle conſideration; ſtanding upon the brink of ſuch preci- 
pices as makes them igiddy ; and when they are in danger of 
fach faults as are rather madneflcs, diftempers, and alienations 
of the mind and reaſon, as alſo/infurre&ions of the paſſhons, 
then deliberate a&ts of the underſtanding” . . , - 
" 17. Moreover, according to that Axiom of, In 94 quir\ pegs 
Cat, in eodem puniatur; if che Ratio: formalis of the fn, of 
Concubirus Vagi, be tlie hindering of procreation, Jes; tholp 
who by their miſcarriages of this kind -are guilty thereoh, i re- 
Pair unco the Scare'the thiſs of another pair of hands with-the 
double labour of their own, or which is all one, by -a pecunts 
ary mul& ; and this is the praftive of Some. wiſe States Ia pur 
niſhing what chey will never be-able:ro prevent : Nor doth 
the Goſpel ſpecifie any puciifhmenc inchis worltl, onely decla- 
ring chey Gall not be received inro the Joys of the next;  ! 

18. I could inſtance in more purticutars,: huc if. what I have 
already ſaid be reaſonable, This licxle is enough.,, if gots, chen 
all the reſt would be tos:littlealfo: wherefbyc:liſhall add buc 
one inſtance more, as moſt ſuicable toi our preſent times and 
eccafions, which is the' way of puniſhing Heterodox Pro» 
t-ſſors of Religion, 13 <6; p | , 
19. That 


hab (49) 
"* 79, That the Mafiltra* » punifh falſe Believers, if he 
believe he ſhall offend God inforbearing it, is true; for che 
ſane reaſons that men giye for Liberry of Conſcience,” and 
univerſal tolleration , and on the other fide, thac he may per. 
mit falſe-Worſhips, ſeems clearly at leaſt by ch» pra&ice of all 
States, who allow Ambaſladonrs their freedom (be their Wor- 
ſhip never ſoabominable) even when they come to negoriare 
but upon temporal and ſmall matrers 

20. Wherefore, ſince the Magiſtrate 'may allow or conn've 
at ſuch Worſhips as himſelf chinks fic, and 'yer may allo pu- 
niſh; and fnce by Death, Murilations and impriſonments of 
the Sabjes; the State not. onely puniſheth ic ſ2!f, but ſpread- 
eth the 'Pfeudodoxtes ; it follows, that peconiary Muldts are 
the ficteſt ways of cheeking the wintonneſs of men in tli's 
particufar : foraſmuclras that courſe ſavours of no bicterneſs 
at all, bur rather argues a defire to indulge, provided ſuch in- 
dulgence may conſilt with che indempnicy of th2 State , for 
no Heterodox Belieyer will defire to be tollerated longer chen 
he keeps the Pablek Pace; the which if he merns to do , he 
cannot fake it ill of the-Magiſtrate, to keep him ſteddy unto 
that his duty, nor grud ze to contribute cowards ſo mich charge 
for that purpoſe as himſelf occafions. 

21. Moreover, as there ſeems a reaſon for indulging ſome 
conſcientious misbelievers, ſo there is as mich; for being ſe- 
yere towards Hyportites, efpecralſy ſich as abuſe holy Reli- 
gion to cloak and vizzard worldly ends :'Now what more eaſie 
and yet effe&ual way is there to diſcern between theſe rwoz 
then well proportioned pecuniaty'mul&s? for 'who deſiring 
to ſerve God wirhonr fear, ant ho wry ren hours per diem 
at his Calling; would nor Tabotr-one hon for ſuch a free- 
dom ? even as Religious men ſpeti42n hour per d1em more then 
the looſer fort at their Devotions; of who wearing Cloth 
of one and twenty ſhillings the yard, would not be contented 
with that 6f twerlty ſhifl ings, for the ſame advantage of his 
liberty in Worſhip Thoſe chat kitk ar this being unwillin 
either todo or fuffer tor God, for' whoſe ſake they waton 
> - | 
22, It may be here objcRed, that alchough ſome bad Reſi- 
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} gions might be collerated', yer that all may not, viz. ſuch ay 
conſiſt not with the Civil Peace. To which I anſwer, 

Firſt, that there is no Schiſm or Separation be ir never ſo 
ſma!l, conſiſtent with that unity ad. peace as could be wiſhe ; 
nor none ſo perfe&ly conſcientious, but may alſo be civilly 
moſt pernicious : For that Venner and his Complices aQed up* 
on internal motives, the moſt free expoſing of themſelyes to 
death may evince ; and yet their holding- the nay be an 
Uſarper uponthe:- Throne: and Right of Jeſus Chriſt was a 
Civ.1 miſchief neicher to- be pardoned or paralle''d. 

28. And yet on the other hand there is no Pſeudodoxy ſo 
great, but may be muzled from doing much harm inthe Scate, 
without either Death, Impriſoament, or Mucilation: To 
make ſhort, no opinion can be more dangerous, then to disbe» 
lieve the immortality of che Soul, as vendring man a beaſt, 
and without conſcience, or fear of committing any evil, if he 
an bur elude the penalties.of humane Laws made agaialt it, 
and letting men looſe to all evil thoughts and deſigns whereof 
man can take no-notice : Now I ſay, that even this Misbelie- 
ver may be adzquately puniſhed' if be be kept as a beaſt , be 
proprietor of nothing, as making no conſcience how he gets 
be never admitted in Evidence or Teſtimony, as under no Ob- 
ligation to ſpeak truth; be excluded all Honours and Offices, 
ascaring onely for himſelf,. not the prote&ing of others , and 
be withal kept to-extream bodily labour, the profit whereof to 
the State is che pecuniary .Mnl& we ſpeak of, though the 
greateſt, Ty 

'24. As for opinions leſs horrible then this, the Mult may 
be fitted ro each ot them. reſpe&ively, according to the meas 
ſure of danger which the Magiſtraze apprehends from cheir 
allowance, and che charge necellary to prevent it, 

25. And now we are ſpeaking of the ways how to prevent 
and corre& Heterodoxies in Religion, which-we. have hicher- | 
to done by deſigning puniſkments for cheerring ſheep, I chiok 
it not amiſs to add, That in, all theſe caſes; the: Shepherds 
themſelves ſhould not wholly ſcape free : For if in this Nation 
there be ſuch abundance of Free-Schools , and' of liberal 
Maintenance provided in our Uniycrlities and elſewhere for 
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iaſtruting more then enouph in all ſach learning as is fit th 
defend che eſtabliſhed Religion, together wich ſuperabundanc 
Libraries for that purpoſe. Moreover, if the Church-pre- 
ferments be ſo numerons and ample both for Wealch, Honour , 
and Power, as ſcarce any where more; it ſeems {trange tha 
when by the lazineſs, formality, ignorance, and looſe li ves of 
our Paſtours, the ſheep have gone aſtray, grown ſcabb5cd, or 
have been deyonred by Wolves and Foxes, that the Remedy 
of all chis ſhould be onely ſonghe by frighting thoſe that have 
ſtrayed from ever returning again, and by tearing off as well 
the skins as the wooll of thoſe that are ſcabbed ; whereas Al- 
mighty God will rather require the blood eyen of them that 
have been deyoured, from the Shepherds chemſelyes, 

26. Wherefore if the Miniſter ſhould loſe part of the 
Tythes of thoſe whom he ſuffers to defe& from the Church, 
(the defeQor not ſaving, but the State wholly gaining them) 
and the defe&or paying ſome pecuniary Mul& tor his Schiſm, 
and wichall himſelf defraying the charge of his new particular 
Church and Paſtorage, methinks the burthen would be thugs 
more equally born, 

27. Beſides, the judicious world do not believe our Clergy 
candeſerve the vaſt preferments they have, onely becau'e they 
preach, give a better accompt of Opinions concerning Reli- 
gion then others, or can expreſs their conceptions in the 
words of the Fathers, or the Scriptures, &c. Whereas cer- 
tainly the great honour we give them, is for being patterns of 
Holineſs, tor ſhewing by their own ſelf-denials, mortifications, 
and auſtericies, that "tis poſſible tor us to imitate them in the 
precepts of God ; for if it were [but for: their bare Pulpic- 
diſcourſes, ſome men might think there is ten thouſand times 
as much already printed as can be neceſlary, and as good as ary 
that ever hereafter may be expe&ed. And it is much ſuſpeRed, 
thac the Diſcipline of the Cloiſters hath kept np che Roman 
Religion , which-the Luxury of the Cardinals and Prelates 
might have deftroyed. 

28. The ſubſtance therefore of all we have faid in this dif- 
courſe concerning the Church is , thac it would make much 
tor its peace, if the Nurſery of Miniſters be nog too big, that 
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Auſterities inthe Prieſts lives would reconcile them to the 
people ; and thar it is not unreaſonable, that when the whole 
Church ſuffers by the defe&ion of her Members, that the Pa- 
ſtors of ic by bearing a ſmall part ſhould be made ſenſible of 
the lo!s ; the manner and meaſures of all which I leave unto 
thoſe unto whom it belongs. | 

29. Concerning Penalties and Penal Laws I ſhall add bue 
this, that the abuſe of chemi is, when they are made not to keep 
men from fin, but rodraw them into puniſhment; and when the 
Execitors of chem keep them hid until a fault be done, and then 
ſhew them terrible ro the poor immalicious offender : Juſt 
like Centinels, who never ſhew men the advertiſements againſt 
pitling-near their Guards , till chey baye catche them by the 
coats tor the forfeiture they claim, 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Monopolies and Offices. 


Onopoly (as the word fignifies) isthe ſole ſelling pow 

er, which whoſoever hath, can yend the commodity 

whereupon he hath this power , either qualified as himſelf 

pleaſes, or at what price he pleaſeth, or both, within the limits 
of his Commitlion, - 

2 The great example of a Monopoly is the King of France 
Is Gabel upon Salt, wherby he ſells that for ſixty which 
coſts him but one z now Salt being 8s thing ot Univerſal uſe 
tOall degrees of men, and ſearce more to the poor then the 
rich, it 'eems to be of the ſame effe& with che ſimpleſt Poll- 
money abovementioned, in caſe all men ſpent equally of it, or 
if men be forced to take it wherher they ſpend it or not, as in 
ſome places chey are. But if men ſpend or eat Salt unequally, 
as they commonly do, nor are bound to take or pay for more 
then they ſpend, then ic is no other then an accumulative Ex- 
Cize, eſpecially if che Salc be all of one Uniform goodnels ; 
otherwiſe it is a diſtiuR ſpecies of Leavy, yige a x 
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.2. The uſe or Pretence of inſtituting a Monopoly is, 

Firſt, Right of Invention; foraſmuch as the Laws do re- 
ward Inveations, by granting them a Monopoly of them for 
a certaintime ; ( as here in Eugland for fourteen years) for 
thereby the Inventor is rewarded more or leſs according to the 
accep:ance which his Invention finds amongſt men. 

Where note by the way, that few new Inventions were ever 
rewarded by a Monopoly ; for although the Inyzntor often= 
times drunk with the opinion of his own merit, thinks all the 
world will invade and incroach upon him, yet I haye obſer- 
yed, that che generality of men will ſcarce be hired to make 
uſe of new practices, which chemſelves have not througbly 
eried, and which length of time hath not vindicated from la-« 
rent inconveniences , ſoas when anew Invention is firſt pro- 
poundcd, in the beginning every man obj:&s, and the poor 
Inventor runs the Gantloop of all peculent wits; every man 
finding his ſeveral flaw, no man approving ic, anleſs mended 
according to his own adyice : New not one of an hundred 
out-lives this corture , and choſe that do, are at length fo 
changed by the various contrivances of others, that not any 
one man can pretend to the Invention of the whole, nor well 
agree abour their reſpeRive ſhares in the parts. And more- 
over,this commonly is ſo long a doing, that the poor Inven- 
tor is either dead, or diſabled by the debts contracted to purſue 
his deſign ; and withal railed upon as a ProjeQor, or worſe, by 
hoſe who joyned cheir money in partnerſhip with his wit ; ſo 
23 the ſaid Inventor and his pretences are wholly loſt and 
yaniſhr. 

Secondly, a Monopoly may be of real uſe fora time, viz: 
at the firſt introducing of a new ManufaQure, wherein is 
much nicety 70 make it well, and which the generality ot men 
cannot Judge of a5 tothe performance. As for example ; ſup- 
poſe there were ſome moſt approved Medicamert which one 
certain man could make moſt exaRly well , although ſeyeral 
others cou'd alſo make the ſame leſs perfe&ly : in this caſe this 
ſame chi2t Artiſt may be allowed a Monopoly for a time, viz- 
unt'! others have had experience enough under him , how to 
make cle Medicament as well as himſelf, Firſt, becauſe the 
world 
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world may not have the Medicament varioufly made, when as 
they can neither diſcern the difference by their ſenſes , nor 
Jadge of the effefs thercof 4 pojteriort, by their reaſons, Se- 
condly, becauſe others may be fully inftrnted by him that can 
beſt do it ; and thirdly, becaaſe he may have a reward for ſuch - 
his communications : But toraſmuclt as by Monopolies of this 
Kind, great Levies are ſeldom male, ri1:y are ſcarce perti- 
nent coour deſign. 

Offices inſtiruted by the State with Fees of t!eir own appo.nt- 
ment, are of parallel nature co Monepol es ; the one relating 
to a@ ons and employments as the ocher to things, and have 
the ſame to be ſaid tor and avaini(t them as Monopolies have. 

As a Kingdom encreaſeth and flouriſheth, ſo doth variety 
of things, of 2&ions, and even of words encreaſe alſo; for 
we ſee that the language of the moſt flouriſhing Empires was 
ever the moſt copious and elegant, and chat of mounta'nous 
Cantons the contrary: Now as the ations of this Kingdom 
encreaſed, ſodid the Offices (that is, the power and faculty of 
ſolely execut'ng and performing the ſaid aRions) encreaſe 
likewiſe ; and on the concrary, as the buſineſs of Offices en- 
creaſed, ſo did the difficulty and danger of d:ſcharging them 
amiſs decreaſe proportionably : from whence *tis come to pals, 
that the Offices which at their firſt ere&ing were not per- 
formed bur by che able(t, moſt inventive, and verſatile Inſtru- 
ments, (ſuch as could wreſtie wich all emergent difficulties, 
and colle& Rules and Axioms out of the Serics of their own 
Obſeryations, (with reference to the various caſualties of 
their employments) whereby to dire& Poſterity ) are now 
performed by the moſt ordinary, formal, pack-horſe Deputies 
and Sub-Deputies. 

And whereas at firſt ſuch large Fees were allowed as 
( conſidering even the paucity of them which might chen be 
received) ſhould compenſate the Art; Truft, and Induſtry 
of the Adminiſtrator , yet the ſaid large Fees are ſtill conti» 
nued, although the $kill and truſt be leſſened, and the number 
of the ſaid Fees ſoextreamly mulciplied : ſo as now the pro- 
firs of ſuch Offices ( being become cleer, and the work ſo 
caſic as any man is capable of it, eyen thoſe that never ſaw it,) 
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are bought and (old for Years or Lives, as any other Annuity 
may be ; and withal, the ſplendor ariſing from the eafie gains 
of thoſe places in Courts of Juſtice, is called the Flonrifhing 
of the Law, which certainly flouriſheth beſt, when che Pro- 
feſſors and Miniſters of it have leaſt to do. And moreover, 
when the burthen and uſeleſneſs of ſuch an Office is taken no« 
tice of, *tis neverthelefs ſpared as a SubjeRs Frechold in Fas 
your of him that bought it. 

Of theſe Offices are many in this Nation,and ſuch as might 
be a Revenue tothe King, eicher by their Annual profics, or 
the Sale of chem for many years together, And theſe are che 
Offices that are properly Saleable, yiz. where the Fees are 
large, as appointed when the number of them was few, and al- 
ſo numerous,as multiplying upon the encreaſe of buſine(s, and 
where the buſineſs is onely the labour of the meaneſt men : 
lengch of time having made all the work ſo eafie, and found 
out ſecurity againſt all the frands, breaches of truſt, and male- 
adminiſtrations, whereunto che intancies of thoſe places were 
obnoxious. 

Theſe Offices are therefore Taxes upon fuch as can or will 
not avoid the pailing through them, and are born as men en» 
dure and run themlelyes inco the miſchiefs of Duelling, the 
which are very great, which fide ſoever prevails ; for certainly 
men do not always go to Law to obtain right, or prevene 
wrong, which judicious neighbours might pertorm as well as a 
Jury of noabler men ; and men migh tell the Judge himſelf 
the merics of cheir Cauſe, as well as now they inſtru& cheir 
Council. This cherefore of Offices is a voluntary Tax upon 
contentions men, as Excize upon Drink is co good Fellows te 
hove its 
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CHAP. XIL 
Of Tythes. 


Y ery Tythes, being the ſsme with-Tenths, Ggnifie 
| & of ir ſelfno more then the proportion: of che Ex6iſjum,, 
tn - 
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or part retrenched, as if Cuſtoms vpon imported and export- 
ed Commodities ſhould be called by che name of Twentieths, 
as it is ſometimes called Tunnage and Poundage ; wherefore 
itremains to ſay, that Tythes 11 this place, do together wich 
the ſa d proportion, conſiznifie che ule ot it, vix. the mainte-= 
nance of the Clergy, as alio the matter or ſubſtance out of 
which this Maintenance 15 cut, viz. the immediate fruit of the 
Land and Waters, or the proceed of m2ns Labour, Arc, and 
Stock laid out upon them. It fignities allo the manner of pays 
ing it, V!z. in ſþecte, and not (but upon ſpecial and voluntary 
eauies) 1n money, 

2. We ſaid the matter of Tythes was the immediate Fruits of 
the Earth, yiz. of Grain as ſoon as "tis ready to be remoyed 
from the ground that bare it ; and not of Bread which is Corn 
threſht, winnowed, ground,tempzred with liq ior and baked, 

3. *Tis alſo the ſecond choice out of the young of multipa- 
rois Cattle taken ih ſpecie, ſo ſoon as the ſaid Younglings 
can ſubſilt without their Dams, or elſe a Compoſition in Mo- 
ney for the Uniparons. 

4. *T is Wooll, ſo ſoon as it is ſhorn , "tis Fowl and Fiſh, 
where Fowling and Fiſhing is rather a Trade then a meer Re- 
creation, & ſic de caters, 
+ 5. Moreover, in great Cities, Tythes are a kind of compo« 
fition iv Money for the laboarand profit of the Artiſans who |} 
work upon the materials which haye paid Tythes before. f 

6. T ythes therefore encreaſe within any T erritory,as the la- 
bour of that Countrey increaſes ; and labour doth or ought to 
increaſe as the people do ; now within four hundred years the 
_— of Englaud are about quadrupled, as doubling every two 

andred years,and the proportion of the Rent of all che Lands 
in England is about the fourth part of the Expence of the peo+ 
ple in it, ſo as the other three parts is labour and ſtock. 

7. Wherefore the Tythes now ſhould be ewelye times as 
$20d as they were four hundred years ago ; which the rates of 

enebices in the Kings books do pretty well ſhew, by compa- 
ring of times ; ſomething of this ſhould be abated becauſe the 
proportion between the proceed of Lands and Labour do vary 
as the hands of Labourers vary : Wherefore we ſhall rather 
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fay, that the Tythes are but fix times as good now as four hun < 
dred years ago, that is, vhat the Tythes now would pay fix 
times as many Labourers, or feed fix times as many mouchs, as 
the Tythes four hundred years ago would have done. 

8, Now it there were not onely as many Pariſh-s then as 
now, more Prieſts in every Pariſh, and alſo more Religions 
Men who were allo Prieſts, and che Religion of choſe cimes 
being more operoſe, and fuller of work then now, by reaton 
of Confeilions, Holydaies, Offices, &«. more in tho'e da'es 
then now, /the great work in theſe days being a compendions 
teaching of above a thouſand at once without much particular 
Confeition and Catcchifing, or trouble aboue the dead , it 
ſeems clear, that the Clergy now is far richer then heretofore, 
and that co be a Clergy-maa then was a kind of a Mortifica- 
tion, whereas now ( praiſed be God) *tis matter of ſplendor 
and magnificence ; unleſs any will ſay, that there were golden 
Prieſts when che Chal:ces were wood, and but wooden Prieſts 
when the Chalices were gold ; or that Religion beſt flonriſh« 
ech when the Prieſts are molt mortitied, as was b:fore ſaid of 
the Law,which beſt Alouriſherh when Lawyers have leaſt co do, 

9. But what ever the increaſe of the Churches Goods are, 
I prudge it them not , onely wiſh that they would take a 
courſe to enjoy it with ſafety and peace to themſelves ; where» 
of one is, not to breed more Churchmen then the Benefices 
as they now ſtand ſhared out, will receive ; that is to ſay , if 
there be.places but for about ewelve thouſand in England and 
Wales, it will not be ſafe to breed up 24000. Miniſters, upon # 
view or conceipt that the Church Means otherwiſe diſtribu- 
red might ſuffice chem all; for then the ewelve thovſand 
which are unprov ded for, will feek ways how to pet them- 
ſelves a livelihood ; which they cannot do more eaſily then by 
perſwading the people, that the ewelye thouſand Incumbents 
do poiſon or ſtarve their fonls, and miſguide chem in their 
way to Heaven : Which needy men upon a [trons temptation 
will do «ffeQtually ; we having obſerved, thac LeQuurers heins 
ſuch a ſort of Sypernumeraries, have preached more times in 
a week, more hours in the day, and with greater vehemence 
every time then che Incumbents _ aftord to do; for Gre- 
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exlw eſuriens in Calkim juſſeris, thit. Now this yehemence, this 
pain, this zcal, and this living upon particular donations, 
ga es ihe people think, that thoſe who a@ them are withal 
more Orthodox, nay betcer afiiſted from God then the others, 
Now let any man judge, whether men reputed to be inſpired 
w II not get help to lift themſelves into Church-livings, &c, 
Bt theſe things are too plain from the lateſt experiences. 

10. Now you will ask, how ſhall that be done, or how may 
we know how to adjuſt our Nurſery to our Orchard? To 
which i anſwer, that if there be twelve thoaſand Church-li- 
y ngs in Ergland, Dignitaries included, then that about tour 
hundred bcino fent forth per ann, in the Vineyard, may keep 
ic well ſerved, without luxuricncy ; for according to the More 
eality-B:1l-obſervation , abou: that number will dye yearly out 
of twelve thouſand Adule-perſons, ſuch as Miniſters are as to 
age, and ought to be as well as to ſpeculative knowledge, as 
practical experience, both of themſelves and others, 

11. But I have digrefſed, my main ſcope being to explain 
the nature of the Tax of Tythes ; nevercheleſs ſince the end 
of {uch explanation is but to perſwade men to bear quietly (0 
much Tax as 15 neccſlary, and nor to kick againſt che pricks; 
and ſince the end of that again, and ch2 end of all elſe we are 
ro do, 1s but to preſerve the publick Peace, I think I have not 
be.n impertinent in inſerting this litele Advertiſement, making 
much tor the Peace of Jeruſalen., 

12. But to return to Tythes as a Tax or Levy, I ſay that in 
En;land it is none; whatſocver it might be or ſcem to be in the 
Erit Age of its Inſticution ; nor will the Kings Quit-rents in 
Tre and as they are properly none now, ſeem any in the next 
ge, when eyery man will proportion his Expence to the re- 
mainder of his own Rent ater the King is paid his ; for *s 
{irprize and the ſuddenne!s of the Charge, which a Tax ſu- 
Pervenicnt-to a mans other expences and iſſues makes, that 
renders ita burther, and that intolerable to ſuch as will not 
ur.derflancit, making men even to take up Arms to withſtan] 
it ; £4 15, leap out of the Frying-pan upon Earth into the Fire 
even of Hell, which is War and the conſequences thereof. 

13+ Now I ythes being no Tax, I ſpeak of ig but as the 
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malws Or pattern of a Tax, affirming it to be next. to one, the 
moſt equal and indifferent which can bz appointed in order tg 
defray the publick Charge of che whole Nation as well as 
that of the Church ; for hereby is collect2d « proportion o: ail 
the Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, Fruit, Woo'!l, Honey, Wax, Oyl, 
Hemp, and Flax of the Nation, as 4 reſult of the Lands, Art, 
Labour and Stock which produced chem , onely it is ſcarce? re- 
gular in refpe& of Houſing Cloth, Drinks, Leather, Fea- 
thers, and the ſevcral Manufactures of them z infomuch, as if 
the difference of Tythes wh'ch the Countrey pays in pro- 
portion to the City, were now de novo to be cltabliſhed, I do 
not ſee what in likelihood would fvoner cauſe a grand [edicion 
abouc it. 

14. The payment of an 4/iquor part to the King out of the 
ſame things as now pay T yches, in ſpecie, would have an incon= 
venience, becauſe the Kings Rents would be like the Dividend 
;n Colledpes, viz. higher or lower according to che prices of 
thoſe Commodities, anleſ(s the (aid inequalicy in Colledges hap- 
pen by reaſon of the fewnels of particulars, according to che 
market rates whereof, their Rents are pad in money ; whereas 
che whole of all che particulars might well enough ballance 
each other, a dear or plentiful year being bur an appellation ſe- 
cundum quid, viz, wich retercace as to Corn onzly, as the 
chiet food of the mulcitude ; whereas *cis likely, chat the fame 
cauſes which makes Corn ſcarce may make other things in plea« 
ty of no lelguſe to the King , as repairing in one thing what 
he wants in another, 

15- Another inconvenience wonld be that which was ob- 
ſerved in Ireland, when the Miaiſtery were paid by Sallary, 
and the Tythes in kind paid co the State ; who beeauſe they 
could not aRtually receive chem 1n ſpecre, let chem ar farm to 
the moſt bidder ; in the TranſsRivn whereof was much juge 
ling, combination aud colluſion, which perhaps might bave 
been remedied, had not that courſe been uſed bur as a ſudden 
temperary.ſhijr, without intention of continuing it, 

16. The third inconvenience is, that abovementioned, viz 
the neceilicy of another way of Tax , to take in the Manus 
\aTurcs of chole Rs pay che Taz of Tyres; 
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whereas ove there is a_ way of Tax equal in ſts own” na-"? 
ture, and which nzeds not to be pieced up by any other ; ſo as 

the Officers about that may have « full employment, and none 
ethers wanted, whoſe wide imeryals of leaſure ſhall make them 
{cem Drones, as they are alſo the Caterpilſers of any State. 


CHAP. XIIE 
Of ſeveral ſmaller ways of levying Money. 


VV Hen the people are weary of any one ſort of Tar, 
preſently ſome ProjeQor propounds another, and 
gets himſelf Audience, by affirming he can propound a way 
how ali the publick charge may be born without the way char 
is. As for example, if a Land-tax be the preſent diſtaſted way, 
and the people weary of it, then he offers to do the buſineſs 
without ſuch a Land-taz, and propound eicher a Polmoney, 
Fxcize, or the inſtitution of ſome new Office or Monopoly; 
and hereby draws ſome or other to hearken eo-him-;, which 1s 
readily enough done by thoſe who are not in the places of pro- 
fic relating to the way of Levies in uſe, but hope to make- 
themſelves Offices in che new Inſtitution, 

2. I ſhall coumerate a few of the ſmaller ways which I haye 
obſerved in ſeveral places of Europe, viz. 

Firſt, in ſome'places the Srate is common Caſhier for all or 
moſt moneys, as where Banks are,thereby gaining the intereſt 
of as much money as is depoſited in their hands. 

Secondly, Sometimes the State is the common Uſurer, as* 
where Loin Banks, and montes pieratis are in ſe, and might be 
more copioufly and effeQnally where Regiſters of Lands are 
kepr, 

Thirdly, Sometimes the Seate is or may be Common Enſu- 
rer, either upon the danger onely of Enemies at ſea, accordi 
to the ſuppoſed primitive end of our Cuſtoms in England, 
or elſe of the caſualties of the Enemy, Weather, Seaz and Vel- 
fel raken together. | 

Fourth'y,. Sometimes the State hath the whole _—_ 
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henefic of certain Commodities, as of Amber in the Duke of 


roy: 54 Countrey, Tobacco formerly in Ireland, Salt 
zn France, on 

* Fifthly, Sometimes the State is common Beggar,as *cis almoſt 
in Holland, where particular Charity ſeems onely to ſerve for 
the relief of concealed wants, and to fave theſe wanting from 
the ſhame of diſcovering their poverty, and not ſomuch to re- 
keve any wants that ' are declared, and already publickly 
known. 

Sixthly, In ſome places the State is the ſole Guardian of 
Minors, Lunaticks, and Idfots, 

Seyenthly, In ſome other Countreys the State ſets up and 
maintains Play-houſes , and Publick Entertainments, gfving 
Sallaries to the ARors, but receiving the bulk of the protic co 
themlclyes. , 

Eighthly, In ſome places, Houſes are enſured from fire by the 
State at a ſmall Rent per annum upon each. 

Ninchly, In ſome places Tolls are taken upon paſſage over 
Bridges, Cauſeys, and Ferries builc and maintained at the Pub- 
lick Charge, 

Tenchly, Inſome places men that dye are obliged to leave 
a certain pictance tothe publick, the ſame is praiſed in other 
places upon Marriages, and may be in others upon Births, 

Elevenchly, In ſome places (trangers,eſpecially 5 ews,are par- 
ticularly taxed ; which may be good in oyer-peopled Coun- 
tries, though bad in the contrary caſe, 

3. As for Jews,they may well bear ſomewhat extraordinary, 
becauſe they ſeldom ear and drink with Chriſtians, hold it ao 
diſparagemert to live frugally,. and even ſordidly among them- 
ſelves, by which way alone they become able ro-under-ſell any 
other Traders, to elude the Excize, which bears bur accord- 
ing to men Expencecs ; as alſo other Duties by dealing ſo much: 
in Bills of Exchange, Jewels and Money, and by praiſing of 
ſeveral frauds with more impunity then others ; but by their 
being at bome every where, and yet no where they become 
reſponſible almoſt tor norhing. 

4. Twelfthly, There have been in our times, ways of le- 
vying an 4liquer part of mens Bſtares, as a Fiftb,and T wentierb, 
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viz. of their Pftates real and perſonal, yea, of their Offices,” 
Facu'ties, and imaginary Eſtates alſo, in end about which way 
may be ſo much fraud, collafion, oppreſſion, and ervuble, fome: 
purpolely getting themſelves taxed to gain more truſt : Ochers 
bribing to be taxed low, and it be'ng impoſlible to check or 
eximine, or trace theſe Colle&ions by the print of any foot- 
ſteps they leave, (ſuch as the Hearchs of Chimneys are) chat T 
have not patience to ſpeak more againſt it ; daring rather 
conclude without more ado, in the words of our Comick to be 
naught, yea exceeding naught, very abominahle,and not good. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of raiſing, depreſſing, or embaſing of Money. 


I it hath happened, that States (1 know not by 
what raw advice) have raiſed or embafed their money, 
hoping thereby, as it were, co multiply i, and make it paſs for 
more then it did before ; that is, to purchaſe more commodi- 
ty or labour with it: All wbich indeed and in erath, amounts 
to no more then a Tax, upon ſuch People unto whom the 
State is indebted, or a defalkation of what is due; as alſo the 

" like burthen upon all that live upon Penſions, eſtabliſhed 
Rents, Annuities, Fees, Gratuities, &c. 

2. Toexplain this fully, one might lanch our into the deep 
Ocean of all the Myſteries concerning Money, which is done 
for other ends elſewhere : nevertheleſs I ſhall do it che beſt 1 
can, by expounding the reaſons pro & contra for embaſing and 
raiſing of Money : and firſt of embaſing. 

3. Copper or Tin-money made 4d valorem in its matter, is 
no embalſing ;.the fame being onely cumberſom and baſer chen 
ſilver money, onely becauſe leſs convenient and portable. 

And Copper money ad valorem in workmanſhip and matrer 
hoth cogether , (ſuch as on which che Effigies and Scurtcheon 
are ſo curiouſly grayen and imprefled, as che moneys ſeem ra- 
ther Medals ) is not embafing, unleſs the numbers of fach 
picess be cxcethve, (the meaſures whereof I ſhall = 
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down, until I ſhall hereafter propound the firteſt Se&ions of 
the abſtrafted pound into which I would have Money coined, 

and determine how may pieces of each Secion ſhould be in 
an bundred pound) for in cafe of ſuch exceſs, the workmanſhip: 
being of no other uſe but to look upon, becomes bate by its 

being roo common. 

4. Nor are ſuch Tokens baſe as are coyned for Exchange in 
retailing by particular men,(if ſuch men be reſponlible and able 
to cake them back, and give Silver for them.) 

5. Buc that Gold I count ro be embaſed, which harh more 
allay eichzr of Capper or Silyer in ir, then ſerves to corre& 
its t00 great natual ſoftneſs and flexibility, whereby ic wears 
too faſt in Money: And that Silver I reckon alſo embaſed, 
wherein is commixed more Copper then will ſufficiently 
roughen it, and ſave it from cracking under the hammer, Prefs, ' 
or Mill that muſ} coyn it, or the like, 

6. Baſe Money is therefore ſuck as Durch ſhillings, Scivers, 
French Soulz, Iriſh Bon-galls, &«. and for the moſt part con- 
ſiſting of great pieces, though of ſmall yalue. To anſwer the 
firſt reaſon or pretence of making them, which is, that the ſaid 
Pieces might be more bulky, handk able, and the filyer in chem 


leſs apt to be loſt or worn away. 


7. The other reaſon (befides that of allay which we muſt 
allow in the meaſures abovementioned) is to fave it from be- 
mg melted down by Go!dim:ths and 'Bullioners, or exported 
by ſtrangers ; neither of which can happen but co their loſs * 
for ſappofe a Stiver of two pence, had a penny of pure fil- 
ver, if the Bullioner melts ic for the ſake of the filyer- onely, 
in the ſeparation he ſhall loſe che Copper and charge of re- 
tining the filver ;- norwill the ſtrangers export it into places 
where the local yalue of che piece periſheth , che intrinſick lea- 
ring him-to loſs, 

7. Now the reaſons againſt this kind of Money are, firſt, 
the greater danger of fallification, becauſe the colour, ſound, 
and weight by which men{(wizhoue the reſt) gueſs at the good- 
neſs of the material of Money is too much confounded; tor the 
yalgar ( whom ic concerrs ) to make uſe of them' tor their 
marks and guides in the bukncss, | ; 

8. Secondly, 


&4) | 
8. Secondly, In cafe ſmall pieces of this Money, viz. pieces 
ofewo pence ſhould happen to be railed or depreſſed twelve, 
tiſteen, or ſixteen per cent. then there will be a certain loſs by 
reaſon of the fraRions, which the yulgar cannot reckon : Ag 
for example, it ſuch Money were depreſſed but ren, eleven, or | 
twelve per cent, then the two pence p'ece would be worth but 
three halt pence, which is twenty hve per cent. and fo of other 

' proportions, ; . 

g. Thirdly, Incaſe the inconvenience of this Money ſhould 
be {o great as to neceſſitate a rew Coinavze of ir, then will 
happen all the loſſes we mentioned before in melcing it down 
by Bulltoners, 

10. Fourthly, If the two pence piece contained but :* pare 
of the Silver uſually ina ſhilling, then Deaiers wor have 
fifteen pence paid in chis money tor che ſame Commu. y, for 
which they would rake a ſhilling in Scandard ilver. 

11-/ Raiſing of Money is either the cutang the pound Troy 
of Standard Silyer into more pieces chen formerly, as into 
above fixty, whereas heretofore the ſame was made but into 
twenty, and yet both ſorts called ſhillings, or elſe calling the 
money already mage by higher names : T he reaſons or preten- 
ces given for ſuch raiſing are theſe, yiz. That the raiſing of 
Money will bring it in, and the material thereof more plenti- 
tully ; for trial whereof, ſuppoſe one ſhilling were proclaimed 
to be worth two, what other cffe& could th s have, then the 
raiſing of all Commodities unto a double price ? Now if it 
were proclaimed , That Labourers Wages, &c. ſhould not 
riſe at al upon this raiſing of Money, then would this A& he 
as onely a Tax upon the ſaid Labourers, as forcing them to 
loſe half their wages, which would not be onely unjuſt, but 
impoſiible, unleſs they could live with the faid half, ( which is 
not to be ſuppoſed) for then the Law that appoints ſuch Wa- 
ges were ill made, which ſhould allow the Labourer bur juſt 

wherewithal to live ; for if you allow double, then he works. 
but halt ſo much as he could have done, and otherwiſe would- 
which is a loſs tothe Publick of the fruit of ſomuch labour. 
. 12- Duc ſuppoſe the Quart & Eſcu of France commonly 
eltcemed worth cightcen pence, wereraiſed ro three ſhillings, 


F & then 
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then 'cis true, thara!l the Maneys of Eugl4nd would berindeed: 


\Quart d Efcaipreces 3; butts trace; tha all the Engliſh Money 
would be carried” away, and that air; uart:d* &ſour would 
"contain but half ſo mach' Bulion as our own money did ; ſo 
that raiſing .of: money may»: indexed change the ſpecies, bue 
with ſo much loſs as the: Forreign Pieces were: raiſed unto, 
aboverheir-intrinſick value. T1 11dec 6d 10131571 uf 
-© 13-/i Bur for remedy. 6f this, ſuppoſe we raiſed the » Quart: d!* 
E/u double, and prohibited the Exportacion of our own mo- 
mey. in Exchange thereof. Ianſwer; that ſuch a Prohibition 
is nugatory, and impotlible to be executed ,, and it it. were'nve, 
yet the raiſing of the ſaid ſpecies would: bur make-vs fell the 
Gommodiries bought with raiſed Quart d:Eſcves, in effe&> buc 
at balf rhe aſual race, which unco:chem that wane fuch commu- 
dities will as well yield che full , fo chat abacing our prices, 
will as well allure ſtrangers co. buy extraordinary proporcions 
of our Commodities, as railing tkeir money. will do: Bur 
neither that,! nor abating the : price wilkh make Rrongers- uſe 
more of our: Cominodities;then they want;z! forialthangh- rhe 
firſt year they ſhould carry away an unuſeful . and fuperfluous 
proportion, yet afterwards they would take ſo much che les. 
' 14. If chis be true, asin ſubſtance it is, why chen have fo 
many- wiſe States in ſeveral ancient, ay well as moderu- times 
#requently prattiſed ths: Artifice as 'a meansco-drew in- mo» 
ney into their reſpeRive Dominions? * 
'\-L anfwer, that ſomething is to be attributed tothe | ſtupidi- 
and ignorance of mad 7 who cannot of a ſudden un- 
&rftand this matter : CITIES _ _— = 
though they be well infor t raifipg:of money ſigni 
lite, yet cannor- ſuddenly. digeſt 'jt Ad for example, an un- 
.engaped -perſon who bad money in- his pyrſein England, arid 
ſhoald hear chat a ſhilling was made fourteen pence in Ireland, 
would more readily run thither co buy Land then before ; nor 
ſuddenly —_—_— that for the fame Land which be might 
have bought. before for fx years Purchaſe, he ſhallgow pay 
ſeven, Nor will Sellers in Ireland of a ſudden apprebend 
cauſe to raiſe their Land proportionally; but-will'at-leaſt be 
contented to compound —_ Vit. £0 ſell at ſix = -2 
[® A ; 


" 
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halfe ; and if the difference be a more ragged freftion, men | 


amder a long time wilt not apprebend ir, nor ever be able cx- 
atly to govern the'r praftice accordingto it;  . "UL. 
15. $:condly, Alchough 1 apprehend licele real defference 
becween raiſing Forreign: Mon:y to double, and abaring balf 
in the price of our own Commodities, yet to fellthem on on « 
racite condition to be pa'd in Forreign preſent Money, ſhall 
increaſe our. money ; foraſmich as berween raiſing the mo- 
ney, and abaſing the price, is the fame difference as berween 
ſelling for money and in barter, which latter is the dearer ; or 
berween ſelling far preſent money, and for time ,; barter re- 
ſolving into the nature of uncercain time. fi | 
16.1 ſay, ſuppoſe Engliſh Cloth were ſold at fix ſhillings 
Yard, and French Canvas -at eighteen pence the Ell; che que- 
ſtion is, wherher it were-all one in order to increaſe Money in 
England to raiſe the Prench: Money double, or to abate half 
of the price of our Cloch ? I chink the former better, becauſe 
that former wayio# propoſwion carrjes with ic a-a condition of 
having Forreign Money #* fecie, and noe 'Canvas:in barter, be 
eween which 'rwo wayes the world generally agrecs there is a 
difference, Wherefore if we can afford: to abare halfe oup 
price, buc will nov do it but for ourneighbours money, then 
we gain {© much as the” ſaid difference berween and 
Bartcxy «mounts unto,.by-fuch railing of oar 
Money. G21 me 33:5 F , 
47. But 'thz fundamental Tolatign of this Queſtion depends 
25017 a real and not an imaginary way of computing the pri» 
es of Commodities ; 'in order to which real way L premiſe 
theſe ſuppoſitions:: Furkt. then, ſuppoſe there be in a Terrico- 
ry a thonſand-/people, lectheſe befuppoſed lufficiene to 
Till this whole Territory 'as ts the Hugbandry: of - Corn, 
which we will ſuppoſe xo: contain all nec:(faries far Jife, as in 
the Lords Prayer we ſtppoſe the word:Bread doth, and let 
the production of a Bulkel- ofthis Corn be ſuppo.cd of cqual 
lahour'to'thac of iprodaicing! an "ounce of Silver. Suppoſe 
again yhat a-cench 'part of this Land andcencb of che people 
1:2, an Hundred: of them cap produce Corn enough, tor che 
whole ; ſuppoſe that the Rent of Land (found ont asabbove- 
g 64 . mentioned) 
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| ;'q' fon! wholc produ4, (coor 
whH_ proportion 117 renily.thy av wemay perceive by paying 
forirel! Sheaf inftead of Reng in ſome places} ſuppoſe aifo 
char whereas but an hundred are neecflary for yhis Husbandry, 
yet that .twa hundred 'bave taker up the Titade-z and (1ppoſe 
that where a Buſhel of Corn wawl'd ces! yer: nach out of 
delicacy” will ofe-ewo, 1; making we of the: Flower onely of 
both: Now che inferences trom benee/areq "4 2: | 
Firſt, That the goodneſs of badneſ(s, or the yalue of L3nd 

depends upon the greater or leffer ſhare ofthe produ g/ven 
for ic in proportion to the limple labout beftowed to pul 4 {he 


| | I 3 #t 961047 26 ©2 pdiny 1 
Secondly, . That che proportions between Coen-and Silver 
fignifie onely an artificial 'value, &ot.a: natural; becauſe che 
compariſon -is between x thing nawitaliy nſciul,and aching 4n 
it. felfe unneceſſary, which (by the; way) is:-part of thereſoo 
why chere are noxſo greav changes and3capa in; the prizes: of 
Silver as of other Commodities 
Thirdly, T bat natural dearneſs and cheapneſs depends upon 
the few or more hands requiſite fo hetdlanies of Nature : As 
Corn is cheaper where one man produces Corn for ten, then 
where he can do the like but for fax ; and wichall, according as 
the Climate diſpoſes men to a neceſlity of ſpending more or 
les. | BarPdlſacal Qbeapnedfs depedds.yporr an rs of Sn» 
pernmerary[Locerlopertinco any Trade overandabove all chat 
ate neceſſary; viz} Corp: wilt be tyige as dear where ang two 
ns gr - - wm do-the CCRIOS an _ 
q: «= the/prapttios7t -081Ng $0mpounded 
with 'the» propertioin wf, ſuperfluous [Expence; (viz. if ro the 
cauſe of dearnes: abovementioned” bg added: co.the double Ex- 
pence ©O whrar-is neceſſary) olign; the natural. price. will appear 
quadrupled; .andthis quadruple Price is the txue Political Price 
compate@Lpmm natural/grounds» 2: 11; 1G oc t: ol 
And chis again proportioned to the coftimon artificial 
Scandard Silpergives what was ſought; chat is, the gruc price 
' 48. Bur: foraſmuch - #s almoſt all Commodities have cheir 
Sub(tirares 60 Succedanea, - and that a'moſt. alt uſes  may.be 
7 2 


aniwered 
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of Superioars,” and opinion of rem neon 

of take away from the price of things, we muſt adde 
theſe contingent "Cauſes co the permanent Cauſes abovemen« 
tioned, in che-judieious foreſight and computation wheres 
of hes th&Eexcellency of a Merchant, 

:* Now to epply this Degreilion, I ſay, tharto encreaſe Mo- 
ney, ie is as well neceſſary co know how to abate as raiſe, 
the price of" commodicies, and that of Money, which was 
che ſcope of the ſaid -Digreſſion, + 

- 19. Fo. conclude this whole Chapter, we fay, that raifi 

or embaking of Moneys is a very pittyful and unequal way of! 
Taxing tlic people, and 2tis. a- fig that the Stare finkerh, 
which catcherh hold on ſuck Weeds as are accompanied with 
the' diſhonour of -impreſiing- a Princes Effigies to juſtifie- 
Adalterate Commodities,. and the breach of Publick Faich,. 
ſachas-is che calling a ching wor ph is NObs. 217». | 
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» "CHAP. XV. 
Of Excize. | 
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rereſt hey have in-the- Fat Peaceg that 53,according to. 
their Eftates or the oor cow there are two forts of Riches, , 
one -aQtie?; and ie gh en A man is aftually and, 
trnly rich accotdingtowh b,: deinkeab, weareth, or, 
any- other way really id-bddaatly enjoyeth ;; others arc dut, 
potentially or imaginatively rich, who though they have pow- 
er- overmneh; make little uf& of it z; theſe being eagher Stew- 
ards and Exchangers for the cfhaviuer; then oxners:for thea- 
{elves. W 03 *L., » of N 1 ſi" a, IN {3 

227 ConchiGnp HichefGie: hes: every: mar gh th cotriy 
bute according to what he taketh co himſelf, and actually en+y 
joyerh. The firt'thing ts be done is, to-compute what the 


Foral of he Expence ofthis Necon is by. particular men up-' 
on: 
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on ther ſelves, and then whac part thereof is neceſſary for- 
the Publick both which (no not the former) are (o difficult 
as moſt men imagine. | 

3- In the next place we muſt conceive, that the very per- 
fe& Idea of making a Leavy vpon Conſumptions,\ is to rate 
every particular Neceflary; juſt when it is ripe for Conſumpt.- 
on ; that isto ſay, notto rate Corn until it be Bread, nor 
Wool until ic be Cloth, or rather neil ic be a yery Garment 
ſo as the value of Wool, Cloathing, and Tayloring, even to 
the Thread and Needles might be comprehended : Burtth's 
being - perhaps: coo: laborious co. be performed, we ought to 
enumerate a Catalogue of Commodities both native and arti- 
ficial, ſuch whereof accompts may be moſt eaſily taken, and 
can bear the Office marks either on themſelyes, or on whac 
contains them ; being wichall ſuch, as are to be as near Con- 
ſumptiqn as poſſible: . And chenwe are to compute what fur- 
4 labour or charge is to be beſtowed on each of them, be-+ 

e conſumption, that ſo an allowance be given according- 
ly- As for example, ſuppoſe there- be an hundred pounds 
worth of Scripe Stuff for Hangings, and an bundr:d - pounds 
worth of Cloch or Stuff for the beſt mens Cloathes ; I con» 
ceive, that, the Cloth ſhould bear a- greater Excize then the 
ſaid ſtripr Nuff, the one wanting nothing bue tacking up, tobe 
& its wayes end; andthe other Tayloring, Thread, Silk, Nee- 
des, Thimbles, Buttons, and ſeyeral other particulars: The 
Exciſe. of all which. muſt be accumulated upon the Excize of 
the Cloth, unleſs they be ſo great (as perhaps Buttons, Lace 
or. Ribbons maybe) co- de taxed aparc, andinſerted inro the 
Catalogueabovementioned.- ils tb 

4. Now the things to be accumulated upon Cloth are, as 
near as poſſible, to-be ſuch particulars as are uſed onely to - 
Cloth, or very rarely to any other particular,as the ſeveral ſorts 
of peculigr, crimmiogs.; ſo,o0n Corn ſhould-.be, accumpla- 
ted the charge of grinding, boking, yeaſt, &c, for the baking 
of it into Bread, unleſs, as was ſaid before,any:of theſe:particu- 
lars can be better rated apart. ry | 

5- A Queſtion ariſeth hence, whether” any Native. Gom» 
modities.cxported ought to pay the Excize, ot that what is _ 
ported 


(50') 
porced in lieu of it ſhould pay none? Tanſwer'0d,berauſe 
they are not ſpent here in ſpecie ; but I canceive that thie Goods 
recurned from abroad for them and ſpent bere ſhould pay, if 
the exported haye not already, for ſo thall what we ſpend pay 
once, bur not oftner, Now if Bullion be returned, then if it 
be coyned into Money it oughe nor to pay, becauſe Morey 
will beget other commodities which ſhall pay ; bur if the faid 
Bullion be wrought into Plate and Urenfils, or diſgrolt into 
Wire or Lace, or beaten into Fueilles, chen ic alſo ought to 
pay becauſe it is conſumed and abſolucely ſpent, as in Lace 
and Gilding is too notorious ; and clus is che reafori why I 
think the Leavy we commonly call Cuſtoms to be unfeaſon- 
able and prepoſterous, the ſame being a payment before con» 
ſumprion. 

6. We have ſeveral times ſpoken of Accnmulative:Fxcize, 
by which we mean Taxing niany things together as one: . Ag 
for example, ſuppoſe the many Drugs uſed in Frezele ' or 
Mithridate were uſed onely in thoſe Compoſttions;' in ſack 
caſe by taxing any one of them, the whole number will be 
taxed as cerrainly as that one, becau.e they all bear a certain 
proportion one to another: In Cloth, the Workmanſhip and 
Tools as well as the Wool may be well enongh razed, &c,” 

. Bur 'ſome have ſtrained this Accumulation fo,. as they 
would have all things rogecher taxed: upon ſorte ofte {inzle 
particular, ſuch as they think to be neareſt the Common ſtan- 
dard of all Expence, che principal ends of their propoſition 
being cheſe,viz. | 0 
Firſt, To diſguiſe- the name of Excize, as odiots tor them 
that do neither know the payment of Taxes to be &-indiſpen- 
ſable as _—_ and as have not conſidered the natural juſtice 
of this way of Excizing or proportionating, 

Secondly, To avoid the trouble and charge of Colk&ing. 

Thirdly, Tobring-che buſineſs a fr mam, and to'2 certainty 
of all which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, when we examine the 
ſeveral reaſons for and aga'nſt the way of Excize, proceed: 
now to the ſeyeral ſpecies of Accumulative Excizes, Lohan, 
inche world. 

8. Some propound Beer to be the only Excizable Commodi- 


ty, 
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| Excize then che (mail: for poor ' Carpenters, S miths, Felt- 
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ty, fupc that in the proportion that men drink, they make 
all other Expences ; which certainly will not hold, eſpecially 
if Scrong Beer pay quimople unto, (as now) or any more 


makers, &c. drinking ewice as mach Strong Beer as Gentle- 
men do of ſmall, muſt conſequenely pay ten tumes as much Ex- 
cize. Moreover, upon the Arcizans Beer is accumulated,one- 
Jy a little Bread and Cheeſe, leathern Clothes, Neck-Becf, and 
Inwards twice a week, ſtale Fiſh, old Peaſe without Bucrer,&&c. 
Whereas on the other, beſide Drink, is accumulated as many 
more things as Nature and Art can produce ; beſides this 
way of Excizing, though it be never ſo well adm'niſtred, is 
neither ſo equal nor ſo eafie, nor ſo examinable as the ſimple 
Poll-money before ſpoken of, which is alſo buc an Accumula- 
tive Excize. 

9. What hath been propounded for Beer may be of Sale, 
Fuel, Bread, 8c. and the Propoſitions would all labour un- 
der the fame Inconveniences ; for ſome ſpend more ſome leſs 
ofcheſe Commodities ; and ſometimes Families (each whereof 
are propounded to be farmed, without deſcending to-indiv dyu- 
at heads! are more numerous at ſome times then ac ochers,.ac- 
cording as their Eſtates or other Incereſts ſhall wax or wane... 

10. Of all the Accumulative Excizes, chat of Harth-mo- 

or Smmoak-money ſeems the beſt ; and chat onely becauſe 
the caſieſt, andiclearcſt; and fhrreſt goground a certain Reve- 
nie upon; it being eafie ro cell the number of Harths, which 
remoye not as heads or Polls do-;- Moreover, 'tis more caſte 
tro pay a ſmall Tax, then. to alter or abrogate Harths, even 
though they are uſeleſs and lupernumerary ; nor is.it pollible 
to cover thein, becauſe moſt of ch&nerglbours know them ; 
nor in' new Building wilt any = wie gives forty. ſhillings for 
making a Chimney be wichour. it fon ewoy 4 , 
pony is to be noted, that a Harth-money mult be bue 
ſmalt, or elſe/cwill be intolerable ;- it beinz morecaſie for a 
Gentleman of a choufand pound per annamio pay for an hua- 
dred Chimneys (few ofcheir Manſion Houles having more) 
then for. Labourers to pay for two. Moreover it the Land- 
Lord onely pay this Taz; chen is it.not an Accumulative Ex- 
C1ZE 


| ' 7a) : 
&ize for all, bor a particular Excize upon bue one onely Come 
mod'ry,namely Houſing. wii tal 

't2 Nowrtie Reaſons for Excize are theſe, viz, me 

Firſt; The Natural Juſtire that every man ſhould pay ac- 
cording to whar he aQnally enjoyeth z upon which account 
ths Tax is ſcarce forced upon any, and is very lighe co thoſe, 
who pleaſe to be content with natural 'Neceſlaries. 3 

Secondly, This Tax it it be not- farmed, but,regularly col- 
IeQed,engages to thrift, the onely way to enrich a Nation, as 
by the Dutch and Jews, and by all other men, who have come 
t> vaſte Eſtates by Trade, doth appear. 

Thirdly, No man payes double or ewice for the ſame thing, 
foras.nuch as nothing can be ſpent bur once ; ' whereas it 13 
freq enely ſeen, chat otherwiſe men pay both by the Rent of 
cheir Lands, by their Smoaks, by cheir Tiles, and by Cuſtoms, 
(which'all men do, though Marcbants chicfly talk of it) they 
alſo pay by Benevolence and by Tythes ; whereas inchis way 
of Excize no man need pay buc one way, nor but once, proper- 
ly ſpeaking. | 

Fitthly, By this way an- excellent account may be taken of 
the Wealth, Growth, Trade, and ſtrength of che Nation -at 
all eimes. All which Reaſons do make not for particular com- 
poundings with Families, nor for letting the wholeco farm, 
but for colleRing it by ſpecial Officers, who having a full em- 
Ployment, will not be a fourth 'of the charge of our preſene 
'many mulciform Levies ; for to put mcetions —_— and 
Hazzard upon the Countrey Officers, is a ſorer Taxing af 
'them, then ro make them pay a ſmall Reward unto prafiſed 

Perſons to be their Subſtituces, All which are che common 
ObjcQions againſt Exc'ze. 7 2 
* T3. I ſhould here adde th2 manner of Colle&ing it, but I 
refer this tothe praRice of Hol/and , and I might alſo offer how 
' men may be framed co be fic for this and other Publick Truſts, 
"85 ro be Caſhiers, Store-keepers, ColleRors, '&c.. but I refer 
this Enquiry unto a more ample and fic occaſion, 7 
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